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A Note from the Editor of this Issue 


Group thinking by educators and representatives of special fields affords two major 
values: it brings into glaring light the points of confusion and the unsolved problems in 
current trends and practice; it also may bring about a cooperative analysis and vision that no 
single contributor could attain. We believe that the two discussions reported here have the 
latter characteristic, and that they will be of interest, therefore, to all advisers of girls or 


women. 
HE EN D. Bracpon 


Contributors 


Esther Crane, A.B, Smith College, Ph.D. University of Chicago, was the scribe for the 
discussion at the 50th Anniversary of Goucher College, Baltimore, Md., at which institu- 
tion she is professor of education and chairman of the department. 


J. Hillis Miller, A.B. University of Richmond, Ph.D. Columbia University, formerly 
was dean of students and assistant professor of psychology at Bucknell University. Since 
1935 he has been president of Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. As originator of the idea 
of the conference here outlined, it is fitting that he should be the summarizer and inter- 
preter of discussion. 


It must appear to the readers that the JournaL is majoring in bibliography. This 
deluge of abstracts in the last two issues is, however, merely a phenomenon of transition. 
Now that the bibliography is established as a feature of the January issue (which eliminates 
the gap between the publication of the book and its presentation in the bibliography) no 
more abstracts will appear for another year. 


In line with the policy formulated last February, the research committee has attempted 
to present a limited number of abstracts of selected books, monographs, and articles rather 
than an all-inclusive annotated annual bibliography. The reason for this policy is that the 
perusal of the abstracts will yield some facts and points of view even to the reader who 
does not have time to read the books and articles. At the same time this more detailed 
treatment of each publication should stimulate further reading. 





The Ends and Means of College Education’ 


ESTHER CRANE 


In connection with the celebration 
of Goucher’s 50th anniversary a 
most interesting discussion on the 
“Ends and Means of College Edu- 
cation” was held before a large group 
of guests, faculty, alumnae, parents, 
and present students. On the plat- 
form, grouped about a table, sat 
President David A. Robertson of 
Goucher College; Marjorie H. Nic- 
olson, dean of Smith College; Oliver 
C. Carmichael, chancellor of Vander- 
bilt University; Ada Louise Com- 
stock, president of Radcliffe College; 
William S. Learned from the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching; and Dorothy 
Stimson, dean of Goucher College. 

President Robertson said that the 
group on the platform were going to 
chat together about the ends and 
means of college education and that 
they had asked Mr. Learned to be- 
gin the conversation by explaining 
some of the things he had learned 
in the study of Pennsylvania schools 
and colleges and had published in 
Bulletin 29 of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing: The Student and his Knowledge. 
Some in the audience knew that Bul- 
letin 29 contained nearly 400 pages 
of condensed expository and statis- 
tical material analyzing and sum- 
marizing the results of intricate 
and extensive examinations given to 

*Reprinted by permission, with modifications, from 
Crane, Esther, “Ends and Means of College Educa- 


tion.” Goucher Alumnae Quarterly 17: 14-18; No- 
vember 1938. 
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more than 55,000 individuals, nearly 
3,000 of whom were tested more than 
once. Faced with this colossal task, 
Mr. Learned had decided to present 
two mimeographed charts which 
would make his point of view more 
vivid. These charts represented some 
of the results obtained from an elab- 
orate eight or nine hour examination 
on general education given to every 
student in a certain college in Penn- 
sylvania. The top graph showed the 
185 students of the graduating class 
arranged in order according to their 
scores on this test, with the highest 
score about 1,200 and the lowest 
about 300. This graph was labelled 
Class of 1930 graduating on “time 
spent.” The lower graph was labelled 
Revised class of 1930 graduating on 
“achievement.” It showed what would 
have happened in that college at 
Commencement time if diplomas had 
been given not to the students who 
had been in college for four years, 
but to the students who made the 
highest grades in this general exam- 
ination. Under these circumstances 
only 28% of the senior class would 
have -been graduated, 21% of the 
junior class, 19% of the sophomores, 
and 15% of the freshmen. Even more 
disturbing were the results when this 
entire college was re-examined with 
the same test two years later. Of the 
50 freshmen who had obtained su- 
perior scores which placed them in 
the revised graduating group only 34 
remained in college. Of these 34 
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there were 23 who obtained lower 
scores than they had achieved as 
freshmen, leaving only 11 who 
showed any improvement. 

There were two implications of 
these graphs which kept recurring in 
the morning discussion. The first was 
that college classes are by no means 
homogeneous—some college freshmen 
are more mature and better educated 
than some college seniors. Probably 
because it aroused no opposition, this 
deduction was not noticed in the first 
part of the discussion. The second 
was the assumption that these tests 
show more about the college student 
than any other measure the college 
has at present — when students gain 
high scores on this test in spite of the 
fact that their college teachers rate 
them immature or ineffective, or when 
students graduating with highest hon- 
ors gain low scores, the interested 
public ought to assume unquestion- 
ingly that the test results are correct 
and that the judgment of the college 
is wrong. This implication became 
more definite when Mr. Learned re- 
ferred to the group of. seniors, jun- 
iors, sophomores, and freshmen who 
stood highest in the tests as “the 
revised group that is graduating on 
merit.” 

Dean Stimson started the discus- 
sion. “May I ask if the taking of this 
examination measures education or if 
it measures knowledge of facts?” Im- 
mediately there was a group of peo- 
ple arguing, questioning, challenging 
each other’s opinions in a delightfully 
informal manner. President Com- 
stock asserted that in her opinion one 
of the most important things a col- 
lege can do for its students is to teach 
them to take a considerable amount 
of knowledge, organize it, and make 


deductions from it—a synthetic proc- 
ess. She asked whether these tests of 
Mr. Learned’s measure at all this 
constructive ability. Dean Nicolson 
spoke for a distinction between infor- 
mation, knowledge, and wisdom (she 
deplored the modern tendency to over- 
emphasize information). Though she 
admitted that information is a neces- 
sary part of wisdom, she reminded 
the audience that they had all for- 
gotten a tremendous number of facts 
they had once learned in the lower 
grades, in secondary school, and in 
college. She registered the hope that 
they had all gained a certain amount 
of wisdom which in many instances 
emerges as a combination of the 
many factors to which the students 
are submitted as they go through 
college life. In her opinion these 
tests can only measure information 
and knowledge and cannot measure 
wisdom. Chancellor Carmichael asked 
whether or not these tests could mea- 
sure the intellectual attitudes and the 
social attitudes of the student. When 
Mr. Learned answered that there 
seemed to be no immediate prospect 
of our being able to measure these 
“Gmponderables,” Chancellor Carmi- 
chael went on to assert that society is 
expecting the college and the univer- 
sity to develop a leadership which 
will help it solve its problems. There- 
fore, he considered it as important 
for the college to develop a sense of 
social responsibility in its students as 
it is for it to stimulate intellectual in- 
terests. Presdent Robertson agreed, 
saying that if the college graduate 
becomes a banker, mathematics is not 
enough and character begins to play 
a part. Therefore, society must be 
interested in having the college pay 
some attention to character as wel). 
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Up to this point all of the speakers 
had been urging that it is unfair to 
measure students entirely by tests 
that can test only their knowledge, 
ignoring these other important con- 
tributions which the liberal arts college 
ought to make to their development. 
Though Mr. Learned admitted very 
readily that these examinations can 
measure only the knowledge factor in 
the equipment of a student, he con- 
tended that it is valid to test a stu- 
dent on his knowledge because he 
cannot think in a vacuum. He re- 
minded us that those 23 college stu- 
dents who obtained lower scores as 
juniors than they had received as 
freshmen would not be able to or- 
ganize and integrate material unless 
they had some knowledge to organ- 
ize. The fact that they actually had 
deteriorated in their knowledge was 
not very helpful in proving that they 
had gained more wisdom and more 
desirable social attitudes than they 
had as freshmen. 


HETEROGENEITY 


Dean Stimson at this point intro- 
duced the first deduction from these 
tests—the great variation among stu- 
dents of the same class which, up to 
this time, had been neglected in the 


discussion. She asked Mr. Learned 
whether colleges should not use these 
tests primarily for guidance — for 
finding out those fields in which indi- 
vidual students have the greatest abil- 
ity and interest, for guiding them to 
superior work in these fields, and for 
finding other places where they are 
weak and need special help. Mr. 
Learned agreed emphatically that al- 
most the exclusive use of these tests 
is for educational guidance. He 


insisted that the average college still 
thinks of freshmen as a homogeneous 
group and requires them all to take 
much the same courses. He said 
that in the college represented on the 
charts there had been no such guid- 
ance, no such approach to the individ- 
ual’s problems as Dean Stimson had 
in mind. These 50 freshmen whose 
superior test results placed them in 
the revised graduating class took the 
same required courses as the other 
freshmen. He gave it as his opinion 
that they found no challenge to their 
intellectual powers in their college 
work and, therefore, turned to out- 
side college activities which interested 
them more and gave a greater chal- 
lenge to their powers; and that their 
academic interests simply deteriorated. 

With this turn in the argument, 
the guests on the platform began to 
talk freely of the ways in which able 
students may be stimulated in col- 
lege; to argue about the relative im- 
portance of the research scholar and 
the stimulating teacher in the college; 
to discuss the possibility of using an 
extensive vocabulary test as a substi- 
tute for these elaborate and expensive 
tests of the Pennsylvania study; to 
debate the relative responsibility of 
the home, the community, and the 
college in the formation of character 
and the development of intellect; and 
to discuss the English tutorial system 
and.our own honors courses as meth- 
ods of stimulating superior students. 

Several of the alumnae spoke, 
including Dean Margaret S. Morriss 
of Pembroke College; and Mrs. Con- 
stance Maya Das Dass, principal of 
Isabella Thoburn College. Many of 
the distinguished guests entered into 
the discussion, among them President 
Mildred H. McAfee of Wellesley 
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College; President Louis H. Hub- 
bard of Texas State College for 
Women; President Weir C. Ketler 
of Grove City College; Superin- 
tendent David E. Weglein of the 
Baltimore Public Schools; Kathryn 
McHale, general director of the 
American Association of University 
Women; Guy E. Snavely, executive 
director of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges; and Eleanor Louisa 
Lord, who was dean at Goucher from 
1910-20. 

At the end of the session, Presi- 
dent Robertson asked Miss Comstock 
to make a concluding statement. She 
said among other things: “I think 
there is not as great a division of 
opinion among us as there might 
seem. I have tried to think of the 
responsibility as that of every teacher. 
Unless the teacher is trying to give 
the students in his class an imagina- 


tive grasp of a certain segment of 


truth, he is not teaching. If he is 
doing that, all sorts of spiritual and 
moral implications will be evident, 
and in that way I quite agree that 
the moral and social attitude of the 
student is the job of every teacher. 
“When I try to think about what 
the college ought to do for its stu- 
dents I often come back to a defi- 
nition, which I know many of you 
have. heard me quote, written by 
Professor Alfred North Whitehead, 
of Harvard. He said that it was the 
function of the university to increase 
the zest of life by uniting the young 
and the old in the imaginative con- 
sideration of learning. Professor 
Whitehead’s phrase, ‘uniting the 
young and the old,’ is, I think, a 
splendid one and suggests that the 
imaginative consideration of learning 
means that information never is to 


be given for its own sake but in re- 
lation to the greater truths, which 
are, after all, the heart of our life— 
personal, civic, political, and social.” 

President Robertson then gave 
each of the members of the panel an 
opportunity to add concluding re- 
marks. Miss Nicolson said she 
thought they all agreed that the 
college has many functions to per- 
form, and that the question which 
divided them was mainly one of 
emphasis—some of them feeling that 
the primary function of the college 
should be intellectual rather than 
social. Mr. Learned spoke of the 
need for an increased emphasis on 
the part the individual student should 
play in his own education, saying 
that the college should not consider 
itself a vehicle, a conveyance, to 
give its students a ride with a mini- 
mum of exertion and a minimum of 
responsibility and independent 
thought on their part. Chancellor 
Carmichael spoke again of the im- 
portance of the idea of social 
responsibility. Dean Stimson stated 
her opinion that it is the student who 
has a purpose and does participate 
in the educational process who makes 
the most out of the opportunity 
which the college lays before her. 

President Robertson carried on 
this idea saying: “That brings up 
the question of the place of will in 
education, and the principal thing 
that we have to do sometimes is to 
rouse the will. There are people 
in the penitentiaries of the country 
who have high I.Q.’s; there are per- 
sons who have far lower 1.Q.’s who 
are determined to use the brains that 
God gave them and who are doing 
better work for all of us in the 
world.” 
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The Education and Position of Women in a Democracy 


J. HILLIS MILLER 


A conference on the education and 
position of women in a democracy 
was called by Keuka College Novem- 
ber 7, 1938. The representative 
group of women attending included: 
Harriett M. Allyn, academic dean 
of Mount Holyoke College and 
president of the National Association 
of Deans of Women; Helen D. 
Bragdon, dean of Hood College; 
Mrs. Lillian Moller Gilbreth, pro- 
fessor of management at Purdue 
University and president of Gilbreth, 
Inc.; Mrs. George Hamlin, play- 
wright; Ruth E. McMurry, assistant 
professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Chloe 
Owings, author of Women Police and 
other social studies, and dean and 
student-faculty consul at Keuka Col- 
lege; Mrs. Ellis L. Phillips, formerly 
dean of women at Ohio Wesleyan 
University; Dorothy C. Stratton, 
dean of women at Purdue Univer- 
sity; Sarah M. Sturtevant, professor 
of education, Teachers College; 
Edna Noble White, Director of the 
Merrill-Palmer School of Mother- 
hood and Home Training; Mrs. 
Chase Going Woodhouse, professor of 
economics at Connecticut College for 
Women and managing director of the 
Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations; and Mrs. Harper Sibley, 
nationally known  churchwoman, 
prominent in the study of “Rethink- 
ing Missions.” Contributions also 
were made in the form of prepared 
papers by Kathryn McHale, general 
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director, American Association of 
University Women, on “Trends of 
Replacing Women in the Profes- 
sions versus the Trend Toward More 
Women Entering the Labor Market” 
and by Dr. Esther Loring Richards, 
psychiatrist at The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, on “Psychological Factors 
Affecting the Education and Position 
of Women.” 

In addition to those attending the 
Keuka Conference and those submit- 
ting papers, a number of outstand- 
ing women who were unable to attend 
because of other appointments and 
responsibilities sent letters expressing 
interest and enthusiasm. These in- 
clude Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Dorothy Fisher, Mrs. Margaret 
Culkin Banning, Dorothy Thompson, 
Mrs. Herbert E. Hawkes, Anne 
O’Hare McCormick, Mary  E. 
Woolley, Fannie Hurst, Mrs. Helen 
Lynd, Helen Ferris, Marjory Hillis, 
Mrs. Daird Wings, Regent Susan 
Brandeis, Judge Florence E. Allen, 
Edith Abbott, Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, 3d, and Katharine Cornell. 

An attempt is made here merely to 
interpret the spirit of the discussion 
and to give something of the back- 
ground of thinking which resulted 
in the recommendations already dis- 
cussed. There is little doubt in the 
writer’s mind that the actual report is 
one of the most significant contribu- 
tions to the subject of the education 
and position of women in a democracy 
which has been made up to this time. 
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In discussing the history of 
women’s education Miss McMurry 
emphasized the fact that social change 
has taken place very rapidly in all 
parts of the world where women 
have been permitted to break their 
seclusion. Through the centuries all 
nations of the world have built up 
certain ideas and attitudes toward 
women. Each nation has developed 
ideas with regard to feminine charac- 
teristics and masculine characteristics 
—ideas concerning capacities and in- 
capacities, ideas about strength and 
weakness, and ideas about intelligence. 
In China stress is laid upon the old 
virtues of filial piety, humility, 
fidelity, obedience, chastity, and reti- 
cence. In this great nation one finds 
the power of the woman in the home 
and her seclusion from the world 
outside. And yet China is changing 


very rapidly. As lawyers and poli- 


ticians, and as practitioners of many 
other professions, Chinese women 
begin to take their places in modern 
life. Likewise in India one finds 
changes which make it possible for 
a woman in a span of 20 years to 
step from the harem to the presidency 
of a large college for women. 

Miss McMurry thinks that much 
of the liberation of women has come 
about by law. Education, on the 
other hand, has played an important 
role. Social change also has come 
as the result of contacts with other 
nations and as the result of a desire 
for more freedom on the part of 
the younger generation. Absolute 
equality, however, is still retarded 
because of the biological rédle of 
motherhood, the sacrifice of domestic 
life, the backwardness of women, 
their lack of understanding of men’s 


revolutionary ideas, and the influence 
of the patriarchal period which stood 
for the protection of women against 
the evils of the world. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


In reporting to the conference on 
studies dealing with the abilities, 
achievements, and interests of women, 
Dean Bragdon stated that differences 
between individuals in potentialities 
and capacities are still more far- 
reaching and more significant than 
any so-called sex differences. The 
minor differences which some studies 
seem to have discovered are due to 
environment, education, tradition, 
community standards, or genetic fac- 
tors. Areas of superior achievement 
for women and men were clearly 
shown in the College Sophomore 
Testing Program, but even those 
differences are of minor importance 
as compared with individual differ- 
ences. 

Dean Bragdon considers Terman’s 
use of psychometrics in the field of 
sex differences as significant. Here 
was a major attempt to discover 
whether there were any differences 
in aptitude, thought trends, intellec- 
tual information, social interest or 
activity, as measured by a test con- 
sisting of items from many 
standardized tests, which were marked 
consistently by groups of women one 
way and by groups of men another 
way. Differences between the sexes 
were reliably reported in such fields 
as word information, correct informa- 
tion, emotional and ethical responses, 
interests, sentiments, and general 
traits. All of these analyses, thinks 
Dean Bragdon, “are merely the 
beginning of a critical study and, 
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therefore, as it grows, an excellent 
substitute for mass opinion.” 

These measured _ differences, 
thought Miss White, are due largely 
to cultural patterns and to educa- 
tional environment. In the nursery 
school we give the little girl a doll 
and the little boy a train. The 
cultural patterns of the parents and 
the community force boys and girls 
into line. The school merely carries 
on the tradition. The important 
question, thought Miss McMurry, 
is whether or not we want the two 
sexes exactly alike. The experiments 
in Russia at least will give us a par- 
tial answer to this question, if the 
emphasis upon nationalism and mili- 
tarism does not destroy them. Mrs. 
Woodhouse observed that war is 
often the greatest threat to the 
advancement of women. A more 
fundamental question, thought Dean 


Owings, is whether, as we find more 
evidence of differences between the 
sexes, we are going to ignore them, 
modify them, or strengthen them. 


Whatever we do, thought Mrs. 
Gilbreth, we should not over-estimate 
the importance of mass data gathered 
in research and neglect to study the 
exceptions to the rule. In engineer- 
ing investigations she has found the 
exceptions up and down the line 
highly significant. 


PsyCHOLOGICAL Factors 


The psychological factors affecting 
the education and position of women, 
according to Dr. Richards, cannot be 
separated from the sociological fac- 
tors. Women, in their evolution 
from servitude, domination, and so- 
cial repression, “seem to have devel- 
oped a curious mixture of reactions 


embodying the joys of social license 
to act and speak combined with a cer- 
tain inherent timidity and almost 
chivalry with regard to standing for 
fundamental principles involving 
equal rights in really important mat- 
ters.’ The modern woman, thought 
Dr. Richards, finds the phrase “equal 
rights” almost obnoxious. Her de- 
sire for freedom seems to lie not in 
the direction of equal opportunities 
in business, law, medicine, and teach- 
ing in higher education, but rather 
in the direction of freedom to drink 
and smoke in public places and other 
inconsequential _ privileges. Dr. 
Richards called attention to the fact 
that three-fourths of the divorce 
suits are filed by women, and she 
believed that women have not been 
able to adapt themselves emotionally 
“to the revolution of the last century 
which has freed them from age-old 
shackles.” She also felt that the 
migration from country to town has 
tended to break up the old pattern 
of home life. There is a definite 
awareness, according to Dr. Richards, 
in the country concerning the “inse- 
cure and chaotic status of women.” 
Much of this is due to the conditions 
under which men and women have 
lived together in the world. Much 
of Dr. Richards’ philosophy is 
summed up in the following quo- 
tation: 


It was unfortunate that in the beginning 
the job of women was allocated to reproduc- 
tion and strictly intra-domicile activities; that 
they were denied the opportunity to obtain 
education on the fallacy that their brains would 
burst under the strain, and that they would, 
therefore, be unfitted for their reproductive 
and home-making functions. All that is past 
and gone, but the aftermath is restlessness and 
insecurity and striving for values that we 
cannot define. 
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The remedy for this chaotic situation, 
thought Dr. Richards, is for women 
to get away from the fussing and 
wheedling by which, according to 
history and folk-lore, they have been 
credited for getting what they 
wanted, and to take more interest 
in equality of opportunity in all 
spheres of life. 

Psychological factors, we were re- 
minded by Miss White, depend upon 
the fact that we have certain concepts 
of the rdles of men and women in 
our culture. They are deep-seated 
and upon them we base our entire 
educational plan. Dean Bragdon 
reminded the conference of Grace 
Foster’s discussion of social change 
in relation to, the development of 
curricula in women’s education. There 
is the handicap of tradition; the need 
for independence of thought and 
feeling; the need for continuity in 


women’s intellectual and professional 
lives; the need for coordination of 
professional life with home-making; 
and the need for fields of content- 
ment for non-married women. 


SocioLoGicaL Factors 


Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, in 
discussing the sociological factors 
affecting the position and education 
of women, reminded the conference 
that women are increasing more 
rapidly than men in the total popu- 
lation and that they still are con- 
sidered to be interlopers and purely 
temporary persons in the labor 
market. However, we were remind- 
ed that 20% of all women in jobs 
are over 45 years of age. Tradition 
and bad economics get confused, 
thought Mrs. Woodhouse. Tradi- 
tionally, men have been given credit 
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for supporting the family, but this 
allows for no distinction between real 
income and money income. In the 
old days a woman bought a piece of 
cloth and made a suit of clothes for 
her son. “Today,” said Mrs. Wood- 
house, “we merely work and buy the 
suit. We no longer make the candles, 
we pay the electric bill.” This is 
doing the same thing in a different 
way. Specialization of labor has 
caught up with women! 


Continuing her discussion of tra- 
ditions, Mrs. Woodhouse stated that, 
in her opinion, emphasis is placed 
wrongly upon the limitations of the 
working world rather than upon the 
exchange of goods. Likewise, too 
much distinction is made between 
men’s work and women’s work. Other 
traditions—such as treating women 
as a group, the theory that they are 
merely working for pin money, the 
fact that their positions depend large- 
ly upon their fathers or husbands, 
the tendency for women to be critical 
of women, and the fact that women 
are not interested in public affairs— 
tend to retard the progress of women 
if not of democracy itself. 

College personnel officers are aware 
of a rapid decrease in vocational 
opportunities for college graduates, 
stated Kathryn McHale in a care- 
fully prepared paper which was 
read before the group at the after- 
noon session. A similar concern was 
expressed in the News Sheet of the 
Canadian Federation of University 
Women for October, 1935; and in 
the April issue of the Journal of the 
American Association of University 
Women. In the latter, Dean Mar- 
jorie Nicolson, of Smith College, 
was quoted as saying: “from my own 
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administrative experience, I am well 
aware that our women graduates 
today have more difficulty than did 
we in entering upon training for 
learned professions.” Miss McHale, 
however, hastened to assure the con- 
ference that scattered studies and 
observations did not constitute defi- 
nite proof of a change or trend since 
1930 in the number and proportion 
of women in professional employ- 
ment. She, as many others do, ex- 
pressed the need for more reliable 
information on the subject. 

Dean Harriett Allyn, president 
of the National Association of Deans 
of Women, developed the thesis that 
there is a tendency to relegate 
women to the types of vocation in 
which they were commonly employed 
in the 19th century. In a very care- 
ful and logical manner Miss Allyn 
described the course which women 
have pursued since the middle or 
early part of the 19th century up to 
the present time when there seems 
to be a tendency gently to urge them 
back toward the home. Many 
women welcome this tendency, partly 
because home-making is more of a 
career than ever before, partly be- 
cause women have found that compe- 
tition is not so fascinating, and 
partly because the positions women 
have had to fill have not satisfied 
them creatively. If the return is 
voluntary, reasoned Dean Allyn, it 
may be a stage in the development 
of civilization preliminary to the 
emergence of women into new and 
broader fields which give more self- 
expression, creativity, and accomplish- 
ment, and provide for more exercise 
of the executive function. In so far 
as it is forced, it must be considered 


a backward step. Only if it is prefer- 
ential can it be desirable. 


Proposep STuDY 


In the closing hours of this most 
significant conference, a _ national 
study of the subject was proposed 
by a sub-committee consisting of 
Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant, Mrs. 
Lillian Gilbreth, Edna Noble White, 
and Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse: 


1. To collect the data from experiments and 
studies completed or now under way 
which are pertinent to the problem of the 
education and the position of women in a 
democracy. Typical areas where investi- 
gations have pertinency are: the influence 
of economic factors on the status of 
women; biological, psychological and so- 
ciological findings with regard to women; 
cultural and traditional impact upon per- 
sonality patterns; curricular experiments 
now being made in regard to women’s 
education; and philosophies underlying 
educational policies. 

. To evaluate and interpret these findings 
for educational and placement purposes. 
It was thought that the chief values of 
such analyses would be a set of philosophi- 
cal deductions which might be useful in 
guiding future action. 

. To disseminate in popular form the find- 
ings and their interpretation to educators, 
employers, and parents. The time lag be- 
tween the collection of the original data 
and their evaluation, interpretation and 
final popular acceptance was thought to be 
20 years in the case of many scientific 
data and a much longer period in the case 
of social discoveries. 

. To recommend new studies which are 
needed to complete the data covering the 
five areas referred to in the first para- 
graph of the committee’s report. New 
studies to fill in the gaps would, so the 
committee thought, follow the evaluation 
and popularization of studies completed or 
now underway. Such a procedure—substi- 
tuted for the possible procedure of making 
new studies before collecting, interpreting, 
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and disseminating pertinent data already 
available—would seem to lead to more 
progressive thinking and to less time lag 
and inhibition in the use of human 
resources. There was no objection to 
the two proceeding simultaneously and 
horizontally. 


The committee also considered 
certain basic assumptions which should 
precede such a study as is contem- 
plated. The first of these has to do 
with the meaning of democracy as 
it relates to the education and posi- 
tion of women. Secondly, at what 
point in the development of demo- 
cratic institutions should society 
forget women as such in favor of 
people as human beings? Suppose we 
admit women are different, do we 
want to accentuate those differences 
by education or do we want to mini- 
mize them? These questions were 
considered particularly _ pertinent 


with regard to the development of 


educational curricula. Thirdly, it 
was thought that the purposes of 
the study should be to build upon, 
to utilize fully, and to support exist- 
ing agencies, and to create new ones 
only where there is a demonstrated 
need. Fourthly, the staff appointed 
to carry on the study should include 
a personnel representative of differ- 
ent American cultures, economic 
levels, and geographical areas. 
Fifthly, it should be stressed that 
considerable time would be required 
for such a comprehensive study and 
that emphasis should be placed upon 
thoroughness. 


PROCEDURE 


The practicability of the thinking 
of the conference was demonstrated 
by the attention which was given to 


methods of procedure. The feeling 
of need for such a national study 
seemed insufficient to justify its im- 
mediate inception even if funds were 
readily available. An intermediate 
step appeared to be necessary. Mem- 
bers of the group felt that the 
procedure used by the General Edu- 
cation Board in setting up its study 
of Human Relations might be appli- 
cable. A group of 12 specialists 
met for a period of four weeks to 
outline a plan of procedure. After- 
wards a staff was chosen to carry on 
the work. The study of Social 
Trends was preceded by extensive 
planning by a strong and capable 
committee. Later, particular aspects 
of the study were assigned to efficient 
research workers whose findings were 
criticized by the entire group before 
the writing of reports was perfected. 
The American Youth Commission 
also has followed this general pro- 
cedure. 


In the light of these experiences, 
the conference moved in the direc- 
tion of appointing a preliminary 
planning commission to be composed 
of outstanding men and women 
chosen to represent aspects of the 
problem which were discussed at the 
Keuka conference. A committee 
consisting of President J. Hillis 
Miller, chairman; Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse, Professor Sarah M. 
Sturtevant, Edna Noble White, and 
Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth was appointed 
to proceed, with the help of the entire 
group, with the selection of the plan- 
ning commission and the calling of 
the second conference. It was hoped 
that the plan would prove sufficiently 
important and challenging to justify 
an appropriation from one of the 
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foundations to enable such a commis- 
sion to meet for a period of two or 
three weeks in order that it might 
explore the possibilities of the study 
and to make plans for it. 
Representatives for the planning 
commission are to be chosen to rep- 
resent such areas as: opportunities 
for employment; economic conditions 
as they affect women; the arts; 
history of women’s education; tech- 
nical education for women; _philos- 
ophy of education; the field of 
psychology including testing, mental 
hygiene, emotions, and _ industrial 


relations; health; laws as they affect 
women; family life; education in 
early childhood; higher education 
for women; anthropology; employer 
relationships; organized labor; leisure 
time; guidance; teacher education; 
government and politics; organized 


activities; and voluntary or lay 
services. 

Assuming that the planning com- 
mission decides that such a study 
should be made, and decides upon a 
course of action with clearly defined 
areas to be explored, steps would 
then be taken to organize a permanent 
council on the education and position 
of women in a democracy. The per- 
manent council, in turn, would pro- 
ceed to secure adequate funds for 
carrying on the work and to select 
a technical staff of experts which 
actually would do the job under its 
supervision. 

Having discussed many aspects of 
the subject, the conference adjourned 
with a definite conviction concerning 
what the next steps should be. It 


adjourned, however, with many ques- 
tions unanswered. Some of these 
questions were stated as follows by 
Dean Stratton, who shared with the 
group the thinking of an important 
committee on the education of women 
which has been working at Purdue 
University for the last two years. 
Should there be a differentiation in 
curricula for men and women? Is 
there evidence to support the belief 
that women may be taking the lead 
in social change? Should women be 
educated for the cultural aspects 
of the home rather than for jobs? 
Should colleges prepare women for 
living between the ages of 40 and 
50 when their children have left 
home? Should women be taught to 
use their creative powers in writing 
and painting and in the other arts? 
What are the unique abilities of 
women? Is it true that women are 
being relegated to the types of voca- 
tion common to the 19th century? 
What has the lapse of time between 
graduation and marriage to do with 
the education of women? To what 
extent should women be educated 
in current affairs? What philosophical 
background should they have? 
Should every woman be educated for 
some vocation? What courses should 
be considered minimum essentials as 
a foundation for contemporary cul- 
ture? 

“T am appalled,” said Mrs. Harper 
Sibley, with three world conferences 
in which women had only a small 
part fresh in her memory, “at how 
little their contribution is as compared 
with their potential contribution!” 





Bibliography of 1938 Literature of Interest to Deans’ 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


The bibliography for 1938 is 
notable in several respects. In the 
first place, the books and articles 
published during that year contain 
such a wealth of information about 
out-of-school youth as has never 
before been collected. The regional 
surveys of the American Youth Com- 
mission and other investigations pre- 
sent a picture of the many-sided 
problems of youth as they, them- 
selves, see them and reflect the need 
for more effective education. 

In the second place, the books and 
articles which have appeared in 1938 
make more and more evident the es- 
sential integration of curriculum, 
instruction, and guidance. Democ- 
racy demands both individualization 
of education and the pursuit of social 
ideals. Every book which emphasizes 
“the worth and dignity of the indi- 
vidual human being” expresses a 
philosophy basic to the dean’s work. 
Less has been accomplished during 
this year in translating this philos- 
ophy into procedures which will 
cause it to function in the lives of 
boys and girls. 

The third major emphasis in the 
literature of this period has been on 
personality development. By reading 
a few of the outstanding books in 
this area published during the last 
two years, it should be possible for 
deans to obtain a well-rounded, mod- 
ern concept of personality. Gordon 


"Under each heading books are listed first, followed 
by articles. 
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Willard Allport’s comprehensive and 
unified study, Personality, A Psy- 
chological Interpretation, is written 
with great thoroughness, logic, and 
charm, and supplies an_ essential 
structure of theory. Karen Horney’s 
The Neurotic Personality of Our 
Time’ calls attention to the cultural 
causation of psychic difficulties. 
Personality Development in Child- 
hood* by Mrs. Mary Cover Jones 
and Barbara Burks, summarizes and 
interprets with accuracy and insight 
the important experimental work 
throwing light on the development 
of personality. The workers at the 
Harvard Psychological Clinic in their 
report, Explorations in Personality,’ 
have given readers an unusual oppor- 
tunity to see how clinical workers 
study and interpret an individual’s 
words, actions, and expressive move- 
ments. William Healy’s Personality 
in Formation and Action® and many 
of the other books and articles on 
this subject included in this bibliog- 
raphy aim to extract from clinical 
experience “some conceptions of the 
essential structurings” of personality. 
These books supplement one another 
by approaching the subject from psy- 
chological, sociological, genetic, and 
clinical aspects; they all recognize, 
though in varying degrees, both the 
*New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1937. 588 p. 
*New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1937. 299 p. 
“Monographs of the Society for Research in Child 
Development, Vol. 1, No. 4. Washington, D. C.: the 
Society, National Research Council, 1936. 205 p. 


"See p. 73. 
*See p. 73. 
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complexity and the uniqueness of 
personality. 


TRENDs IN A CHANGING SOCIETY AND 
EpucaATION 


Advisory Committee on Education. 
Report of the Committee. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1938. 243 p. 


After a year’s study of the public school 
system, the committee recommends continua- 
tion of the existing grants to the states for 
vocational education, vocational rehabilitation 
of the physically handicapped, and land-grant 
colleges. It also recommends additional grants 
to the states for general aid to public and 
secondary schools, preparation of teachers, new 
buildings, improved administration of state 
education departments, adult education, and 
rural library service, and urges that grants for 
educational research, planning, and demon- 
stration be instituted. A single federal agency 
for handling youth problems is recommended 
—a National Youth Service Administration. 


Bode, Boyd H. Progressive Educa- 
tion at the Crossroads. New York: 
Newson and Co., 1938. 128 p. 


This little book by a progressive educator is 
a vigorous criticism of progressive education. 
The author expresses the fear that progres- 
sive education, which has great potentiali- 
ties, will not realize them but “keep forever 
rotating on the axis of ‘pupil interest.’?” If 
education “persists in a one-sided absorption 
in the individual pupil, it will be circum- 
navigated and left behind.” Without the 
direction of an effective social ideal pupils in 
progressive schools will be lacking in serious- 
ness and continuity of purpose and a sense of 
responsibility. 


Briggs, Thomas H. Improving In- 
struction. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1938. 587 p. 


In addition to giving deans of women and 
deans of girls a background in an aspect of 
education inextricably related to their major 


work, Dr. Briggs’ book is rich in suggestions 
for performing one of their most important 
functions; namely, the in-service education of 
teachers in the guidance point of view and 
in guidance procedures, Because the dean’s 
office is in part supervisory, she can apply its 
discussion of principles, types, and means of 
supervision directly to her work. It is neces- 
sary that the dean, like the principal, have 
“great skill to create an attractive vision of 
remote possibilities and then continuously to 
direct growth in greater ability to approximate 
it.” 


Cook, Lloyd Allen. Community 
Backgrounds of Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. 
397 p. 


This book emphasizes the importance of 
community mores and standards in child de- 
velopment. It shows that the teacher has a 
responsibility to the community as well as to 
the pupil. School and community relation- 
ships are illustrated through numerous case 
studies and personal experience. 


Counts, George S. The Prospects of 
American Democracy. New York: 
John Day Co., 1938. 370 p. 


This volume provides a perspective on our 
democratic heritage and the “task of adjusting 
our democracy to the conditions of the indus- 
trial age” which everyone who is concerned 
with education should possess. More directly 
related to personnel work is its emphasis on 
the “worth and dignity of the individual hu- 
man being,” “equality of opportunity for 
personal growth,” and the organization and 
conduct of the life of the school as a means 
of foundational training in social attitudes and 
powers. The author maintains that democ- 
racy “should be made explicit in the relations 
of pupils with one another, of pupils with 
teachers, of teachers with supervisors and 
administrators.” 


National Education Association and 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators,’ Educational Policies 
Commission. The Structure and 
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Administration of Education im 
American Democracy. Washington, 
D. C.: the Commission, 1938. 128 p. 


This report, prepared largely by George D. 
Strayer, is the second in a series concerned 
with education in democratic society. The 
commission’s recommendations cover matters 
of policy concerning local school systems, re- 
organization of traditional divisions to include 
nursery school and junior college, federal sup- 
port and local control, separation of church 
and state, and other equally pressing adminis- 
trative issues. 


National Education Association, Re- 
search Division. “Population Trends 
and Their Educational Implications.” 
Research Bulletin 16: 1-58; January 
1938. Also issued as an Educational 
Policies Commission publication en- 
titled The Effect of Population 


Changes on American Education. 


This report is a valuable source of recent 
information of decided significance for gui- 
dance and education. Among the facts presented 
are: the decrease in the total elementary school 
enrolment of 4.2% from 1930 to 1936; the 
effect of the declining birth rate, especially 
among high social and economic levels; the 
spectacular increase in enrolment in secondary 
school to a point which in 1936 is estimated 
to have included nearly two-thirds of all chil- 
dren from 14 to 17 years of age; the slight 
decrease in college enrolment between 1930 
and 1934, and the subsequent rise which 
brought the 1936 total above that of 1930; 
the higher birth rate in rural areas which 
suggests the need for better rural education; 
and the need for an adequate guidance service 
for pupils who change frequently from one 
school to another. These are only a few of 
the facts graphically presented in this excellent 
bulletin. 


Wrinkle, William L. The New High 
School in the Making. New York: 
American Book Co., 1938. 318 p. 


If, as Ben Wood said, the curriculum is the 
“major strategy of guidance,” it is necessary 
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that deans of girls be familiar with newer 
developments in the curriculum of secondary 
schools. In Wrinkle’s book the emphasis is 
placed on “meaningful experience rather than 
on the accumulation of knowledge.” A chap- 
ter on social education calls attention to the 
importance of the development of socially 
competent individuals. 


Aikin, Wilford M. “Preparing Stu- 
dents for College.” Educational 
Record, Supplement No. 11. 19: 22- 
37; January 1938. 


This book provides an interesting descrip- 
tion of procedures and experiments under 
way in the 30 secondary schools connected 
with the Eight Year Study of the Progressive 
Education Association, in adjusting their grad- 
uates to the colleges which they choose. Both 
planning and follow-up are part of the experi- 
mental adjustment program which is effecting 
changes in administration, teaching methods, 
and curricula. 


Bridgman, Donald S. “Education for 
Work and Citizenship.” Yale Re- 
view 28: 93-110; Autumn 1938. 


This sound article, written by one who is 
familiar with the business and educational 
worlds and is actively interested in seeing 
them serve each other to the best advantage, 
offers a composite yet concise picture of the 
functions of the school demanded by present- 
day conditions and issues. It defines the truly 
educated as those who, in addition to enjoying 
life and being good comrades and useful citi- 
zens, earn their daily bread, and asserts that 
education “must be aimed, not at one part of 
adult life, but at all of it.’ Mr. Bridgman 
points out the increasing importance of the 
school as the home and church lose influence 
with youth, and discusses its changing charac- 
ter in response to population trends and social 
and economic conditions. He sees the danger 
to democracy of unemployment and work 
dissatisfaction, and the importance to it of 
economic and personal security for each citi- 
zen. The school must insure that each youth, 
as a potential worker, shall recognize his im- 
portance as a person, shall know his place in 
the world and his relation to others and their 
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work, and shall appreciate the value of that 
place. The importance of counseling and of 
guidance based upon scientific research is 
stressed here. 


Briggs, Thomas H. “Articulation of 
the High School and College.” 
School and Society 47: 649-56; May 
21, 1938. 


“There is no real conflict between the in- 
dividual and society. Society cannot be profited 
unless the individual is developed in ways that 
are good for him. It is to society’s interest 
that he be made the best that his potentialities 
permit.” In this writer’s opinion, two evi- 
dences of inarticulation are the restriction of 
the high school program by college entrance 
requirements, and the failure of students 
admitted to college. 

He sees the solution of inarticulation only 
through clarification of the meaning of educa- 
tion on all levels—from kindergarten through 
college, and of all kinds—cultural and voca- 
tional. He considers the necessary solution to 
be the prerequisite to definition of the ideals 
and the needs of democratic society. 


Butler, Nicholas Murray. “De 
Juventute” Vital Speeches 4: 767- 
68; October 1, 1938. 


At the beginning of Columbia’s 185th year, 
President Butler considers the waning influ- 
ence of family, church, and school upon the 
manners and morals of youth. He distin- 
guishes between the functions of a liberal arts 
education and of vocational education, and 
advocates as complete a liberal education as 
can be obtained profitably before entering 
upon vocational training. Likewise he points 
out the distinction between the liberal arts 
college and the true university, and makes a 
plea that youth’s potentialities for excellence be 
served and fulfilled through enrichment, oppor- 
tunity, guidance, instruction, and discipline. 


Cleghorn, Sarah N. “Spiritual As- 


pects of Education.” Educational 
Forum 2: 391-402; May 1938. 


The present trend toward fitting the school 
to the child rather than the child to the 


school may be regarded as a religious move- 
ment in education. A religious spirit on the 
part of educators is demonstrated by their 
seeking at every moment to understand stu- 
dents and to share their experiences, to sit 
with them in fraternity rather than in judg- 
ment, to challenge the minds and spirits of 
young protégés, and to call out the best in 
them of energy and aspiration. 


Conant, James Bryant. “The Future 
of Our Higher Education.” Har- 
per’s Magazine 176: 561-70; May 
1938. 


In this stimulating article on the future of 
our educational system, the president of Har- 
vard sees American education as a fabric 
woven with four threads in a pattern chang- 
ing with the years. Two of the threads are 
aristocratic — the perpetuation of a learned 
class and the transmission of wealth and power 
from one generation to another (the educa- 
tion of “the privileged”). Two are demo- 
cratic—-the great American public school 
system and the rapid development of institu- 
tions of higher education. 

He does not desire uniformity among insti- 
tutions of higher education, but would have 
them serve different purposes. The basic 
conditions for such differentiation, as he sees 
them, are universal elementary education and 
universal opportunities for secondary educa- 
tion. He sees future school systems differing 
from past in that there will be no increase in 
population, with a consequent absence of fran- 
tic expansion of school facilities, and a conse- 
quent opportunity for better direction of 
educational energy. 

President Conant would have local junior 
colleges for those who do not intend to pro- 
ceed with university study, but would also 
keep the four year liberal college—with its 
advantages of academic standards, high quality 
of teaching, scholarly atmosphere, and diver- 
sity of student body—for students who intend 
later to pursue study beyond the junior college 
level. 


Hanus, Paul H. “Vocational Aims of 
Students in Liberal Arts Colleges.” 
Harvard Educational Review 8: 9- 
10; January 1938. 
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The writer considers the possibility of stu- 
dents concentrating on vocational purpose 
rather than cultural value in the choice of 
courses, and questions whether a college is 
justified in telling its students that it repu- 
diates vocational aims. He believes that dan- 
ger of too much specialization may be averted 
through the efforts of trained guidance work- 
ers and good teachers, and that specialized 
knowledge and its concomitants of apprecia- 
tion constitute, in part, general culture. 


Hutchins, Robert M. “The Junior 
College.” Educational Record 19: 
5-11; January 1938. 


Mr. Hutchins emphatically deplores the 
present status of the junior college because of 
its anomalous position a3 a two year educa- 
tional unit attached neither to the secondary 
school system nor to institutions of higher 
learning. He proposes reorganization of the 
school system into a six year elementary school, 
a four year high school, and a four year col- 
lege, at the end of which (the present sopho- 
more year in college) the baccalaureate degree 
would be awarded, and the formal education 
of the mass of the population would be ended. 

In his opinion both the methods and the 
atmosphere of graduate work should be ex- 
tended down to the present junior year in 
college, and university study, culminating in 
the master’s degree, should continue for a 
period three years beyond the baccalaureate 
degree. 


PROGRAMS AND PERSONNEL 


Cox, P. W. L., and Duff, J. C. 
Guidance by the Classroom Teacher. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1938. 
535 p. 


Although this book was written primarily 
for teachers, it gives illustrations of many 
types of guidance that will be of interest to 
deans and advisers of girls. It would be help- 
ful to use in training the rank and file of 
high school teachers to participate in the 
guidance program. 


Jones, Arthur J. The Education of 
Youth for Leadership. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. 246 p. 


This treatment of an important subject is 
given freshness and originality by a combina- 
tion of the historical point of view with that 
of comparative education. The presentation 
of examples of leadership programs in Athens, 
Rome, England, and Russia is followed by a 
historical study of education for leadership in 
the United States. In England the chief re- 
sponsibility for the selection and training of 
leaders devolves upon the postprimary schools 
and the apprenticeship system. In Russia not 
only educational institutions but also “youth 
organizations of the Communist party and 
various industrial, social, and political activi- 
ties and experiences planned especially for 
youth” are utilized. In the United States the 
public high schools and junior colleges, organ- 
izations set up for youth, and apprenticeship 
or in-service training of youth contribute to 
the discovery of potential leaders and to their 
education and training. 


Lloyd-Jones, Esther, and Smith, 
Margaret Ruth. A Student Person- 
nel Program for Higher Education. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1938. 322 p. 


The writers define student personnel work 
as embodying a personnel point of view, per- 
sonnel services, and personnel administration. 
Their introductory chapter treats of the rela- 
tion of the student personnel program to 
higher education. They set up six objectives 
for higher education and stress the point that 
personnel work is really an integral part of 
the educational program for achieving these 
objectives. A separate chapter is devoted to 
each one of the 15 functions of the student 
personnel program. This program includes, 
in addition to work with individuals and stu- 
dent groups, placement, records, office admin- 
istration, research, and evaluation. 


Logasa, Hannah. The Study Hall in 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 
190 p. 


This book aims to formulate the purposes, 
problems, and practices in the management of 
study halls, and to suggest practical methods 
for their improvement. In addition, it 
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contains two excellent chapters on the mean- 
ing of study. 


National Association of Deans of 
Women. The Dean of Girls in the 
High School. Washington, D. C.: 
the Association, a department of the 
National Education Association, 1938. 
12 p. 


The research committee concisely presents 
the specific duties of the high school dean 
which emerge from the functions of guidance, 
and her necessary training as indicated by 
various published articles and reports. 


— The Dean of Women in the 
Institution of Higher Learning. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, 
a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1938. 16 p. 


In this pamphlet the research committee 
considers that the central task of the dean is 
“to study the individual and ‘to do what that 
study shows to be desirable and necessary.’ ” 
In addition, it discusses the history of the 
position, the specific functions performed, who 
should do personnel work, special problems, 
the contribution of the dean of women, and 
her personal qualities and essential training. 


National Society for the Study of 
Education. Guidance in Educational 
Institutions. Thirty-Seventh Year- 
book, Part I. Bloomington, IIL: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1938. 
313 p. 


This volume was prepared by the Society’s 
committee on guidance. Its aim is to define 
guidance in its relation to education, to de- 
scribe essential procedures, and to present the 
latest techniques and methods essential to an 
effective program. 


New York State Association of Deans. 
The Continuity of Guidance. Pub- 
lished by the Association, 1938. 
106 p. (Copies may be obtained 


from Zoraida E. Weeks, 152 Wash- 
ington Ave., Albany, N. Y.) 


This monograph, conceived by the presi- 
dent of the New York State Association of 
Deans, Catherine E. Reed,’ is unique in its 
attempt to see guidance as “one of the most 
frequent and natural of human relationships” 
extending from birth to adulthood. 


Strang, Ruth (with the assistance of 
Mrs. Florence C. Rose). Problems 
in the Improvement of Reading in 
High School and College. Lancas- 
ter, Pa.: Science Press, 1938. 387 p. 


In helping to formulate school policies and 
in dealing with problems of study and failure 
in academic work, deans frequently encounter 
problems relating to reading. From this book 
they may obtain information of value for fac- 
ulty and committee meetings and for confer- 
ences with individual students. Following a 
discussion of the nature of reading abilities 
are chapters on vocabulary, the school-wide 
reading program, remedial reading programs, 
appraisal of reading ability, case studies of 
reading difficulties, reading materials, reading 
tests, and the improvement of comprehension. 


A Symposium: On Going to College. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1938. 298 p. 


This series of essays, on the different sub- 
jects included in the program ofa liberal. 
education, is written by distinguished teachers 
of the subjects. The book is a profession of 
faith in the values of a “liberal and humane 
education,” and while the essays vary in de- 
gree of interest and excellence, each is writ- 
ten sincerely by one who thoughtfully and 
enthusiastically believes in his subject. It 
could be of value to both students and advisers. 


Traxler, Arthur E. The Use of Test 
Results in Secondary Schools. Edu- 
cational Records Bulletin No. 25. 
New York: Educational Records Bu- 
reau, 1938. 109 p. 


President from November 1933-November 1937. 
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This bulletin contains a useful summary of 
present practice with respect to the uses of 
tests in 153 secondary schools. It was found 
that practically all the schools employ the re- 
sults of tests in the diagnosis of pupils’ diffi- 
culties for the purpose of corrective or 
remedial treatment. More than 90% use the 
results of tests in maintaining cumulative rec- 
ords and almost as many in case studies. This 
use of tests for guidance purposes is generally 
considered the most important way in which 
the results of tests can be employed. 

Another valuable feature of this bulletin is 
a selected and annotated list of tests for the 
secondary school and a bibliography of books, 
monographs, and articles suitable for general 
reading on testing and the use of test results. 


Allen, Richard D. “The Costs of 
Guidance in a Secondary School.” 
Clearing House 13: 73-77; October 
1938. 


This article is recommended for its factual 
arguments, expertness of advice, and practical 
approach. The contention is that the costs of 
guidance are not a matter of taxpayers’ dol- 
lars, but of administrators’ sense. With intel- 
ligent planning, initiative, and courage to 
attack tradition, a superintendent can, without 
additional expense, meet the needs for a 
guidance program through internal reorganiza- 
tion and departmentalization on a functional 
basis. Guidance may be attained by improved 
functioning and better use of the present per- 
sonnel; in the secondary school it is instruc- 
tional rather than administrative; and it is an 
integral, not an added, part of the child’s 
education. 


“What is Student 


Bathurst, J. E. 
Personnel Work?” Educational Rec- 
ord 19: 502-15; October 1938. 


This article traces the beginnings of formal 
class room education from the third century 
A.D. and shows the influence it has continued 
to exert on American education. The author 
summarizes the postulates of formalism and 
intellectualism in America today and traces 
the slow growth of the personnel point of 
view. He defines the points of contact where 
personnel and non-personnel work overlap, 


and summarizes 20 areas that might serve as 
a basis for the procedure of applying evalua- 
tion techniques to student personnel activities. 


Davis, F. G. “Training Classroom 
Teachers as Guidance Specialists.” 
Clearing House 13: 43-46; Septem- 
ber 1938. 


The writer stresses the present wide spread 
praise of guidance and deplores the lack of 
actual guidance activities in the schools. He 
emphasizes the fact that it is impossible for 
one director, or counselor, to furnish adequate 
service and makes practical suggestions for 
utilizing class and homeroom teachers. 


Fells, Walter Crosby. “Pupil Judg- 
ment on Value of Guidance Re- 
ceived.” School Review 46: 265-75; 
April 1938. 


As one phase of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards more than 17,000 
pupils in 198 representative schools were asked 
to fill out blanks giving their judgment on the 
value of guidance received. It is the conclusion 
of the writer that this practice of “consulting 
the consumer” is of distinct significance if 
supplemented by other types of evaluation. 

The majority of students said that they 
received the most value from the guidance in 
health and in the use of the library. More 
than 3,000 felt they had received no help at 
all on choice of a vocation, personal problems, 
and use of leisure time. The survey con- 
cluded with the statement that “not until 
specific training in guidance methods and 
techniques has become a recognized part of 
the preparation of a teacher or an adminis- 
trator can the best guidance practices and 
results be expected in the secondary schools of 
the United States.” 


Gardner, Donfred. “A Continuous 
Program of Guidance for Education.” 
Educational Trends 6: 15-18; De- 
cember 1937-January 1938. 


In the opinion of this writer, the impor- 
tance of guidance programs as articulating 
agencies between elementary school, high 
school, and college is recognized in educational 
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theory but is not incorporated in educational 
practice. To attain continuity of guidance 
from the kindergarten to college, he suggests: 
(1) the dissemination of the personnel point 
of view among all educators; (2) an adequate 
cumulative record system; (3) discussion 
groups of guidance workers; and (4) confer- 
ences between guidance workers of elemen- 
tary and those of secondary schools at 
promotion time, at which the elementary 
school adviser could present to the secondary 
school adviser an interpretation of the prob- 
lems of the pupils being promoted. 


Keller, Franklin J. “The Revelation 
and Nurture of Counselors.” Occu- 
pations 16: 728-31; May 1938. 


This article sets as standards for a counselor: 
good basic intelligence, copious general infor- 
mation, intensive special information, special 
skills, and special personal qualities, and urges 
his self-evaluation by criteria equivalent to 
those which he applies to his counselees. In- 
cluded in it is a sample questionnaire for 
personal appraisal. 


Lang, John A. “Coordinating Ser- 
vices for Youth.” School Life 23: 
137-58; January 1938. 


There has been much recent expression of 
the need for the coordination of agencies in 
the treatment of the problems of youth. This 
article reports that 14 states now have coordi- 
nating councils, which include representatives 
of state departments of education, state and 
federal employment offices, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, the Works Progress Administration, 
university extension services, and state com- 
mittees for the training of apprentices, which 
plan conjointly for the youth of their areas. 
They undertake such projects as counseling 
and placement services, adult education classes, 
vocational training, and apprenticeship. The 
possibilities of such concerted efforts are 
infinite. 


McGinnis, W. C. “Dean of Girls: 
Burdened with Detail, Conflicting 
Duties?” Clearing House 13: 47-48; 
September 1938. 


This article stresses the importance of the 
dean of girls in the high eschool. It lists 12 
duties usually assigned to the dean of girls, 
some of which are mutually exclusive; for ex- 
ample, that of “handling all discipline” makes 
“being a guide, philosopher and friend to the 
girls” practically an impossibility. The writer 
concludes: “Even in those schools in which 
there is a guidance department, the work of 
the dean of girls is guidance. She is, by rea- 
son of her position, training, and experience, 
the best qualified person to advise and guide 
girls in most of their problems.” 


Milwaukee State Teachers College, 
Personnel Guidance Committee. 
“Suggested Directions for Faculty 
Counsellors.” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision 24: 321-37; 
May 1938. 


This article is a very practical summary of 
the considerations that are essential in inter- 
viewing a student, using counseling records, 
handling students’ problems, giving help in 
the improvement of study habits and guiding 
students into desirable extra-curricular activities. 


Myers, George E. “The Nature and 
Scope of Personnel Work.” Harvard 
Educational Review 8: 82-93; Janu- 
ary 1938. 


In this article another definition of per- 
sonnel work is proposed; namely, “Pupil per- 
sonnel work consists of those activities of a 
school or school system whose controlling pur- 
pose is to bring each pupil of the community 
into the educational environment of the 
schools in such a condition and under such 
circumstances as will enable him to obtain the 
maximum of the desired development from 
his environment.” This definition theoreti- 
cally separates direct from indirect aspects of 
the development of the individual. Further 
elaboration of the definition includes under 
pupil personnel work the processes of appraisal 
and adjustment, but only such adjustments as 
are possible under present conditions. Curricu- 
lum revision and changes in methods of in- 
struction and in the physical plant, which 
may be necessary for good adjustment, are 
not included under personnel work as defined 
in this article. 
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National Education Association, Re- 
search Division. “From High School 
to College.” Research Bulletin 16: 
63-122; March 1938. 


This issue summarizes both guidance and 
orientation procedures in use in representative 
high schools and colleges and opinions of col- 
lege officials as to the effectiveness of their 
own programs. From this survey, it is evi- 
dent that long periods of constructive educa- 
tional planning beginning in either the seventh 
or eighth grade are preferable to last-minute 
attempts at guidance. The facts considered 
in advising students as to college entrance and 
methods of helping students to obtain a pre- 
view of college life are briefly summarized. 
Although there is a tendency away from a 
rigid pattern of requirements, a total of 15 
units of secondary school work including three 
units of English, two units of mathematics, 
two units of a foreign language, and one unit 
each of social science and natural science, is 
still required by almost three fourths of the 
colleges. There is also a tendency for col- 
leges to require several types of evidence as 
to the quality of this work. Equally detailed 
informaticn is presented on freshman work, 
the freshman curriculum, methods of teach- 
ing, and other methods of orienting freshmen 
and of guiding them throughout the year. An 
excellent bibliography of selected references is 
included. 


Oxley, Howard W. “Reaching Two 
Million American Youth.” Journal 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion 27: 110-12; April 1938. 


This article is a source of concise informa- 
tion concerning the history, the purpose, the 
methods, and the achievements of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. From July 1, 1933, to 
December 31, 1937, the average monthly en- 
rolment has ranged from 262,000 to 350,000. 
The main purpose of the Corps is the conser- 
vation of human and natural resources. Its 
program is based on guidance and counseling 
and a curriculum developed to meet the needs 
of the heterogeneous group of young men 
who make up each camp. Its aim is to make 
the whole life of the camps contribute defi- 
nitely to the employability and civic useful- 
ness of its men. Since 1933, nearly 65,000 


of them have learned to read and to write; 
550,000 have made up deficiencies in ele- 
mentary school subjects; 350,000 have taken 
high school courses; and 55,000, college 
courses. Approximately 470,000 former 
C.C.C. men are now employed in private 
industry. 


Stolz, Herbert R. “The Classroom 
Teacher and the Individual Child.” 
Journal of the National Education 
Association 27: 277; December 1938. 


This is the fourth of a series of articles by 
Dr. Stolz. All of them are well worth read- 
ing for their emphasis on the fundamentals of 
guidance, and for their lucid and refreshing 


style. 


“Trends in 
Harvard 
198-204; 


Sturtevant, Sarah M. 
Counseling Procedures.” 
Educational Review 8: 
March 1938. 


The following trends are noted: recognition 
of the need for as much information as pos- 
sible about the counselee, tendency to make a 
genetic approach to behavior problems, exam- 
ination of means of making counseling effec- 
tive, inclusion of parents in conferences on 
matters affecting the child, recognition of the 
fact that effective counseling requires proper 
preparation, time, and money. 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. “Guidance in Public Schools.” 
Teachers College Record 40: 1-79; 
October 1938. 


This issue of the Teachers College Record 
is devoted to various aspects of guidance, in- 
cluding the organization of a guidance pro- 
gram, the rOle of the teacher, guidance in the 
elementary school, aspects of mental hygiene 
related to guidance, levels of counseling, vo- 
cational guidance and placement, and the 
preparation of counselors. 


HEALTH AND SociaL HyciEnE 
Bromley, Dorothy D., and Britten, 


Florence H. Youth and Sex. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1938. 
303 p. 
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The content of this book was derived from 
an analysis of the present-day attitude of 
youth toward sex problems, based on answers 
to questionnaires received from more than 
1,000 young men and women attending 
American colleges. The questionnaires were 
supplemented by personal interviews with 
more than 200 other students. 


Folsom, Joseph K., editor. Plan for 
Marriage. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1938. 305 p. 


This book, written by seven participants in 
a most successful course of lectures on mar- 
riage given at Vassar College, is eminently 
sane and free from sentimentalism. It treats 
rather thoroughly romance and realism, intel- 
ligent self-control, wise choice of mate, whole- 
some sex adjustment, problems of family 
finance, careers for married women, intelligent 
parenthood, and religion in family life. 


Groves, Ernest R., and others. The 
Good Housekeeping Marriage Book. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1938. 
173 p. 


This is one of the most practical volumes 
on marriage which the reviewer has seen. Its 
chapters deal with: the evaluation of prospec- 
tive mates during courtship, the engagement 
period, the fundamental questions of whether 
or not to marry, whether or not wives should 
work, and problems of learning to live to- 
gether, budgeting time and money, caring for 
children, avoiding divorce, and giving sex in- 
struction in the home. Religion in the home, 
the effect of happy marriage upon a man’s 
success in his career, and the case for monog- 
amy also are discussed. 


Swift, Edith Hale. Step by Step in 
Sex Education. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1938. 207 p. 


By the device of a family dialogue, this 
book gives sex instruction from early child- 
hood through adolescence. It is a handy vol- 
ume and one which may be recommended to 
parents. 


Beard, J. Howard. “Health Teach- 
ing in High Schools.” School and 
Society 47: 545-49; April 23, 1938. 


A survey by the State Department of 
Health of 6,000 students entering the Uni- 
versity of Illinois revealed the need for better 
knowledge of preventive medicine, sanitation, 
and physiology on the part of the students. 
Only 9% had studied hygiene, and only 
22%, physiology. The investigation revealed 
also a serious lack of public health services in 
the students’ home communities. The writer 
urges systematic instruction in hygiene in all 
grades, and lists the essentials of adequate 
preparation for prospective teachers of hygiene. 


Brown, Marion. “The Health Pro- 
gram in University High School.” 
University High School Journal 17: 
1-65; October 1938. 


This long article, really a monograph on 
one of the most important of the special guid- 
ance services, presents a detailed and adequate 
description of a high school health program 
in its relation to the guidance program and to 
the school as a whole. The aim of the pro- 
gram is to “formulate and direct those whole- 
school policies and procedures which. affect 
the well-being of individuals,” to supply 
teachers, counselors, and administrators with 
information about health conditions of indi- 
vidual students, and to advise them concerning 
adjustments which might be made. These 
purposes are accomplished by the close co- 
operation of teachers, counselors and vice 
principals, health coordinator, and physicians, 
whose work is facilitated by cumulative rec- 
ords and health case conferences. ‘The ac- 
tivities of the health program during one 
school year are described in detail and in 
quantitative form by the use of 21 tables. 


Dearborn, W. F., and Rothney, J. 
W. M. “Basing Weight Standards 
upon Linear Bodily Dimensions.” 
Growth 2: 197-212; August 1938. 


From a study of the measurements of a 
group of 533 16 year old boys selected at 
random from the files of the Harvard growth 
study, the conclusion was reached that it is 
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impossible to classify such individuals into 
“body types” with any substantial degree of 
accuracy. There are too many factors, and 
too many categories of each factor, involved 
in such classification. Further, any measure 
or index of body build properly must include 
measure of width and depth of body. The 
authors propose an equation for determination 
of normal weight which includes these mea- 
sures, and urge that it supplant the commonly 
used height-weight table for purposes of 
prediction. 


BEHAVIOR AND BACKGROUND OF 
STUDENTS 


Adler, Alexandra. Guiding Human 
Misfits. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1938. 88 p. 


This book, written by the daughter of 
Alfred Adler, founder of individual psychol- 
ogy, presents a brief introduction to the theo- 
ries of her father. She includes chapters on 
neuroses of childhood and adolescence, the 
psychology of the criminal, the significance of 
dreams and earliest recollections, and some 
practical aspects of child guidance and psycho- 
therapy. 


Bell, Howard M. Youth Tell Their 
Story. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Youth Commission, American 
Council on Education, 1938. 273 p. 


This survey, conducted in Maryland by the 
American Youth Commission, obtained its 
data directly from the youth of the state be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 24. Except for the 
possibility of bias inherent in the interview 
method, the information and opinions ob- 
tained are reliable. At least the way these 
young people feel about these matters is sig- 
nificant. Some of the paramount problems 
discovered and discussed are those concerned 
with educational opportunities, employment, 
guidance, vocational training, use of leisure, 
social and personal hygiene, and coordination 
of social service agencies. Of the individuals 
interviewed 26% had never been employed; 
the average delay in finding employment after 
leaving school was one year and 11 months. 


The writer cites the converse ratio between 
birth rate and economic status, and the dan- 
ger of the public school at present creating 
inequalities rather than equality. He believes 
that there should be a reorganization of sec- 
ondary education to make possible a common 
education for all up through high school. The 
report urges community planning for youth— 
integration of all agencies and facilities to 
share active responsibility for the youth of 
each community. ‘The comments made by 
12,528 of Maryland’s young people about the 
education and guidance which they had re- 
ceived and about their health habits, use of 
leisure, and opportunities for employment 
cannot fail to stimulate educators seriously to 
re-evaluate their work. 


Cattell, Raymond B. Crooked Per- 
sonalities in Childhood and After. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1938. 215 p. 


This book, written by a brilliant and versa- 
tile English psychologist, gives the gist of cur- 
rent psychological methods of understanding 
and treating “nervous” and difficult children. 
The salient features of the psychology of 
Freud, Jung, Adler, and the “scientific ap- 
proach” are briefly described and illustrated 
with cases from the writer’s own experience. 
In every chapter the personnel worker will 
find helpful interpretations of behavior com- 
monly observed among children and adults. 
For example, a boy of 18, unable to concen- 
trate on his studies and suffering from fits of 
irrational irritability, achieved normal devel- 
opment following a realization of his essential 
dependence upon his mother. An adolescent 
girl who was “withdrawing from all social 
activities and was obviously miserable and 
lonely” was found to have an irritable and 
severe father who secretly hated this child 
who had not been able to resolve her long 
conflict with authority. Similarly, the mean- 
ing of “nervousness,” truancy, sulkiness, tem- 
per tantrums, and other symptoms distressing 
to the individual or to others are explained 
in terms of early childhood experiences, re- 
pressed desires, conflicts in the home, feeling 
of inferiority, and other aspects of emotional 
and social development. 
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Harvard Psychological Clinic. Ex- 
plorations in Personality. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1938. 
761 p. 


In this monograph one finds a comprehen- 
sive study of the personality of college students 
reported by the workers at the Harvard Psy- 
chological Clinic. Although psychoanalytical, 
introspective and other subjective methods of 
study pr dominate, technical procedures and 
appropriate mechanical aid such as speech- 
recording apparatus and moving picture cam- 
eras are not neglected. This research was 
extensive with respect to time devoted to each 
subject and number of experimenters partici- 
pating. It represents the most thorough appli- 
cation of subjective methods of studying the 
personality of college students which has yet 
been made in experimental work. The genetic 
approach to the study of personality was con- 
sidered an essential feature of the methodol- 
ogy. Of the technical procedures the Projection 
Tests brought to light the most significant 
data concerning emotionally logical connec- 
tions between past events and present behavior. 
Although the skeptical “peripheralist” might 
question the soundness of some of the inter- 
pretation of the subjects’ responses, he would 
have to admit that this book presents an un- 
usual opportunity to obtain a glimpse into 
subjective methods of studying personality 
which are so frequently shrouded in mystery 
and so seldom exposed to public view. 


Healy, William. Personality in For- 
mation and Action. New York: W. 
W. Norton and Co., 1938. 204 p. 


Prospective teachers and teachers in service 
will find in this book the kind of help they 
need on what really happens to children and 
young people—and to themselves. The real 
task, as far as young children are concerned, 
Healy points out, “‘is a process of building on 
the innate foundations by training, disciplines, 
and information imparted to them from the 
cradle onwards, the test of building of all 
being the result of favorable emotional 
experiences.” 

Healy aims to extract from 30 years of 
clinical experience “some conceptions of essen- 
tial structurings” of personality. Like Allport, 
he recognizes the complexity and uniqueness 


of personality, and combats mass methods of 
studying it. In the first chapter he describes 
and illustrates the materials of personality— 
“the will and power to live,” to gather from 
the environment what is requisite for con- 
tinuous living and development along the line 
of its preformed designs or potentialities. 
Two principles are proposed to explain this 
development—the phenomena of psychological 
assimilation of ideas and sensory impressions 
from the environment and of “circular re- 
sponse.” Among the materials of personality 
are “constitutional characteristics,” body types, 
hormonal influences, and other constituents of 
the milieu interne, metabolic rate, and psy- 
chological energy. The technique of historical 
perspective in the study of individuals is rec- 
ommended and the application of the meth- 
odology of psychiatric investigation to a 
successful person is illustrated. Throughout 
the book the reader gets an impression of the 
inherent complexity of the developing and 
emerging personality, influenced by such fac- 
tors as the birth experience, habits formed in 
early years, unusual or inappropriate growth 
during adolescence, the family and_ social 
group, the youthful gang, formal education, 
other institutions than the school, and na- 
tional systems of deportment and training. 
The last chapter gives a mere glimpse of im- 
plications for the future: “One can vision the 
dawn of a new spirit through a specifically 
motivated educational process both for adults 
and for the youth of our land.” 


Kirkpatrick, E. L. Recent Surveys 
Pertaining to Rural Youth. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on 
Education, September 1, 1938. 18 p. 
(Mimeo. ) 


This is a classified, annotated list of 35 
rural surveys apart from and supplementing 
those of the American Youth Commission. 
Most of the surveys cover more than one 
phase of the conditions of rural life, and uni- 
formly reveal the need for better social organ- 
ization and better employment opportunities. 


Link, Henry Charles. Rediscovery 
of Man. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1938. 257 p. 
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This book emphasizes the need for the 
study of emotions and personality. A wealth 
of case studies is presented. “It is a sound 
and brilliant protest against the mechanistic 
theory of humanity.” 


Prescott, Daniel Alfred. Emotion 
and the Educative Process. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1938. 293 p. 


Here is a commendable attempt, in the 
nature of a report submitted to the American 
Council on Education by a committee on the 
relation of emotion to the educative process, 
to analyze the effective factors which condi- 
tion learning and determine behavior, and to 
set forth the implications for education which 
result from the findings. The author recog- 
nizes emotion as the result of complex and 
perhaps subtle stimuli, rather than of any one 
dramatic physical stimulus, and views it as 
physiologically adjustive rather than physiolog- 
ically descriptive. He further recognizes the 
existence of three levels of intensity of emo- 
tion: (1) mild emotions which are tonic to 
the physiological processes in general, (2) 
strong emotions produced more often by crises 
and which make a demand either of a mo- 
bilizing or of a conserving type on the body 
economy, and (3) disintegrative emotions— 
those of overpowering strength or unsupport- 
able duration, which fail to show an organized 
picture of visceral response. Emotions are 
distinguished clearly from feelings and from 
attitudes. 

The sections on affective maturity and on 
personality needs and frustrations are signifi- 
cant. This is definitely a book of today in 
that it takes into account contemporary social 
problems as emotional stimuli, and makes rec- 
ommendations for educational change with 
1938 as a point of departure. 


Robertson, Jack. A Study of Youth 
Needs and Services in Dallas, Texas. 
Washington, D. C.: American Youth 
Commission, American Council on 
Education, 1938. 224 p. 


This is the third of the American Youth 
Commission’s first series of regional youth 
surveys. It deals with the home life, health 


needs and facilities, leisure-time and ‘religious 
activities, and educational and vocational prob- 
lems of 4,600 youth in Dallas aged from 16 
to 25 years. 

The data are classified according to the 
three races prominent in Dallas—white, Ne- 
gro, and Mexican. It is significant that about 
half of the members of each race surveyed 
explained that they dropped out of high 
school because of financial difficulty, while 
about 10% said they did so because of lack of 
interest. Need for a course in business train- 
ing in high school was evident. Other lacks 
revealed were: guidance in high school, occu- 
pational adjustment service for those employed 
but dissatisfied, and sufficient range of courses 
in high school to care for potential workers 
of varied abilities and interests. The authors 
make definite recommendations to alleviate 
these needs. 


Ryan, W. Carson. Mental Health 
Through Education. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1938. 315 p. 


This book embodies the results of Mr. 
Ryan’s observation in many schools in the 
United States and abroad and his conclusions 
regarding the mental hygiene work being 
done in them. The influence of the teacher 
and her preparation is discussed especially well. 


Sherman, Mandel. Mental Conflicts 
and Personality. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1938. 319 p. 


The author presents studies of the mech- 
anism of mental conflicts. The chapter headings 
include: the genesis and nature of conflicts, 
attitudes and conflicts, culture conflicts, con- 
flicts of inferiority and insecurity, sex con- 
flicts, conflicts, conflicts and neuroses, and 
conflicts and antisocial behavior. 

The book should be of great value to per- 
sonnel workers because it shows repeatedly that 
maladjustment rarely is due to a single con- 
flict. Most maladjustments involve a com- 
plexity of conflicts. Evidence presented shows 
that many neurotic conditions have their 
origin in childhood, but do not cause mal- 
adjustment until adolescence and adulthood. 
Implications point toward the need for a 
better understanding of childhood by adults 
who live and work with children. 
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Chave, Ernest J. “High School Ex- 
periences Affecting Personality.” 
Religious Education 33: 131-43; 
July-September 1938. 


Teachers and personnel workers have long 
wanted to know how students are motivated, 
and how they acquire social sensitivity and 
aesthetic appreciation. On this subject the 
article throws some light. High school pupils 
claim that their sense of worth develops 
through “an opportunity to try themselves 
out,” “successes and failures,” “recognition by 
teachers and fellow students,” and the exam- 
ples of others. The pupils’ replies to questions 
relating to courtesy and aesthetic appreciation 
reveal lacks in the school environment and the 
greater influence of extra-curricular activities 
than of required courses. 


Courtenay, Mary Ethel. “The Per- 
sistence of Leadership.” School Re- 
view 46: 97-107; February 1938. 


A follow-up into college and community 
life of 100 senior girls who were outstanding 
leaders in high school revealed that their 
leadership persisted in marked degree at first, 
but tended to decrease progressively with the 
passage of time. 


Darley, John G. “Changes in Mea- 
sured Attitudes and Adjustments.” 
Journal of Social Psychology 9: 189- 
99; May 1938. 


This article is the report of a study based 
on tests made at the University of Minnesota 
measuring students’ attitudes, opinions, and 
adjustments regarding questions of morality, 
inferiority feelings, family adjustments; atti- 
tudes toward law, economics, conservatism, and 
education; matters pertaining to health, home, 
and social and emotional adjustments. 

Students’ opinions on these matters indi- 
cates definite trait grouping: (1) Those with 
normal social attitudes display corresponding 
social preferences, but variation within this 
group is dictated by mode of life, sex, and 
other factors. (2) Those with maladjustments 
are identified by conflicts, which are not 
readily remediable by college personnel tech- 
niques. (3) Opinions longest held are the 
most deeply rooted, other things being equal. 


Dimock, Hedley S. “The Current 
Needs of Youth and the Church.” 
Religious Education 33: 195-201; 
October-December 1938. 


In this article the dean may obtain a concise 
summary of several recent investigations, in-, 
cluding those carried out by the American 
Youth Commission. First the facts of un- 
employment are presented briefly: unprece- 
dented vocational uncertainty and insecurity, 
5,000,000 youth out of school and out of 
work, discrepancy between educational equip- 
ment and demands of vocation, gap between 
vocational ambitions and vocational opportuni- 
ties, and economic stratification and deter- 
minism. These vocational problems condition 
in part youth’s opportunity for marriage and 
home life and likewise for leisure. Educa- 
tion and provisions for recreation have not 
been adequate to meet the increased opportu- 
nities for leisure and to insure its wise use. 
In moral and religious areas likewise, many 
youth lack both adequate standards and “a 
chance to participate in group enterprises 
that have social worth and that give to them 
a sense of dignity.” 


Eckert, Ruth E. “Realism in Higher 
Education.” Educational Record 19: 
86-104; January 1938. 


This decidedly illuminating article describes 
the sixth annual cooperative testing program 
sponsored by the Committee on Measurement 
and Guidance of the American Council on 
Education, in which 94 colleges cooperated. 
This testing program looks beyond the ac- 
cepted criteria of course completion, and at- 
tempts to measure the student’s understanding 
of basic concepts and principles indispensable 
to critical or creative thought. 

The test results reveal amazing variability 
in knowledge and understanding of students 
in different colleges, and even among indi- 
viduals in the same classes. It is recommended 
that the abilities of each individual student be 
appraised more carefully, and that he be given 
that type of educational experience which 
will stimulate him to achieve at a level con- 
sonant with his ability. Further, trait differ- 
ences and the specific traits and weaknesses of 
each individual must be recognized. 
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Eells, Walter Crosby. “The Colle- 
giate Success of Secondary School 
Graduates.” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars 13: 285-302; April 1938. 


An extensive study of the collegiate records 
of 13,000 graduates of 200 secondary schools 
revealed that little more than a third of these 
students who enter institutions of higher edu- 
cation graduated from them. More than a 
tenth were dropped for poor scholarship; vari- 
ous other reasons for withdrawal were re- 
ported. Graduates of private schools fared 
better than did public school graduates; those 
from secondary schoois with an enrolment of 
1,000 or more succeeded better than did 
graduates of smaller schools. Accredited schools 
were better represented by scholastic success of 
graduates than were the non-accredited; and 
with regard to geographical distribution, sec- 
ondary school graduates of the middle states 
tended to show a slight advantage in scholar- 
ship. 


Hergt, Kathleen, and Shannon, J. R. 
“Marriage vs. Careers—and Fame.” 
Occupations 16: 848-51; June 1938. 


The authors find that out of a total of 
1,967 women listed in volume 19 of Who’s 
Who in America, 1,126 or 57% are married. 
Of this number, 598 have children, with an 
average of 2.3 children each. There is a 
tendency toward a greater proportion of mar- 
riages among notable women of the younger 
generations, three fourths of whom are listed 
as authors, educators, artists, social workers, or 
musicians. Of the 7,851 women listed in 
the 1937-38 volume of American Women, 
43% are married. 


Kunzer, Edward J. “The Youth of 
Nazi Germany.” Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology 11: 342-50; Feb- 
ruary 1938. 


This article is a sketch of the history of 
the German youth movement since 1900. It 
traces the successive influences to which it has 
been subjected and describes the transfer of 
its allegiance to Hitler and the present nature 
of the movement. 
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Learned, William S., and Wood, 
Ben D. The Student and His Knowl- 
edge. Bulletin No. 29. New York: 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, 1938. 406 p. 


The significant results of the Pennsylvania 
study show the wide discrepancy in achieve- 
ment of students on the same educational 
level, both in different institutions and in the 
same institution. The colleges are not logi- 
cally selective; taken as a group, the high 
school pupils who go to college are superior, 
but this fact takes no account of the able and 
often brilliant young minds that are left be- 
hind because their possessors cannot pay college 
bills. 

Of 1,422 prospective teachers (seniors) in 
1928, and of 1,410 in 1932, the averages on 
achievement tests were below the average 
total score for the entire group. 


Raphael, Theophile; Gordon, Mary 
D.; and Dawson, Emma M. “Mental 
Hygiene in American Colleges and 
Universities.” Mental Hygiene 22: 
221-36; April 1938. 


This publication is a survey of mental hy- 
giene services in 865 American colleges and 
universities. 


Remmlein, M. K. “Analysis of 
Leaders Among High School Se- 
niors.” Journal of Experimental 
Education 6: 413-22; June 1938. 


In this article a review of previous investi- 
gations shows that leaders receive higher 
school marks than non-leaders, are more able 
readers, and have a slightly higher average 
score on intelligence tests. The fact that 86% 
of the office holders held positions of leader- 
ship in at least two fields indicates that leader- 
ship itself may be characterized by breadth of 
interest and ability. 3 


Rice, M. Bernice. “A New Approach 
to the Diagnosis of the Mental Hy- 
giene Problems of the College Stu- 
dent.” Journal of the American 
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Association of Collegiate Registrars 
14: 28-34; October 1938. 


The writer describes a number of types of 
mental disorders and cites their incidence 
among college students as revealed by several 
investigations. She presents a rating scale, 
really a chart upon which may be plotted an 
individual’s profile in psychotic syndromes, 
which is calculated to aid in early diagnosis 
of symptoms. 


Ross, C. C. “Should Low-Ranking 
Freshmen Be Told Their Scores on 
Intelligence Tests?” School and So- 
ciety 47: 678-80; May 21, 1938. 


A group of freshmen at the University of 
Kentucky whose intelligence test scores at en- 
trance were low were informed of the fact, 
but told they could make satisfactory college 
records if they were really serious and willing 
to work hard, and if they did not attempt to 
carry a heavy course load, too much outside 
employment, or an excessive number of extra- 
curricular activities. The personal response 
and cooperation on the part of the students 
were good, and the scholastic achievement of 
these students at the end of the semester was 
higher than that in a control group who were 
not informed of their low test scores. 


Stoddard, George D. “The Educa- 
bility of Emotional Behavior.” Edu- 
cational Record 19: 158-68; April 
1938. 


From his summary of research on this sub- 
ject Stoddard concludes that emotional patterns 
are subject to external controls—conditioning, 
training, experience, and education. Emo- 
tional responses shift with changes in the 
dynamic environment, even though heredity 
and the individual’s constitutional make-up are 
important in the development of a particular 
pattern. 


Stratton, Dorothy C., and Schleman, 
Helen B. “Problems in Social Usage 
Which Puzzle College Students.” 
Harvard Educational Review 13: 
485-94; October 1938. 


Assuming that colleges have a responsibility 
for aiding their students in becoming “socially 
adequate, well-poised individuals,” the authors 
have undertaken to determine the nature of 
the problems of social usage which concern 
students in their college years. Some 6,200 
questions were sent in by students in all pos- 
sible living conditions in nine different rep- 
resentative coeducational institutions. The 
problems represented by those questions have 
been grouped under various headings ranging 
from introductions to conduct in church. It 
is suggested that the teaching of social usage 
might be included in freshman orientation 
courses. 


Voigt, Irma E. “Youth Faces the 
Modern World.” Educational Trends 
6: 19-22; December 1937-January 
1938. 


The author finds the three main problems 
of youth to be marriage and family relation- 
ships, the formulation of “a moral code for 
adequate living,” and the rebuilding of an 
“adequate conception of dominating spiritual 
values and forces.” 


Wellman, Beth L. “Our Changing 
Concept of Intelligence.” Journal of 
Consulting Psychology 2: 97-107; 
July-August 1938. 


Every personnel worker should be aware of 
the researches on intelligence which have re- 
cently called in question the constancy of the 
intelligence quotient. In this article the evi- 
dence on this problem has been summarized 
ably. Children of initial low ability given 
the advantage of superior nursery school and 
elementary school education or placed in good 
foster homes, or merely given individual 
attention and affection by older children of 
low ability, were found to increase in intel- 
ligence quotients beyond ordinary expectation 
and definitely beyond the average increase 
of comparable groups of children left in less 
favorable environments. 


Group AcTIVITIES 
Hand, H. C., editor. Campus Ac- 


tivities. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1938. 353 p. 
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This book represents the most comprehen- 
sive treatment which has been published on 
campus activities. It is based on question- 
naire material from 350 colleges and univer- 
sities which was gathered and studied by a 
group of student leaders at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Deans of women will find it valuable 
for personal reference and for educating the 
student leaders and faculty members on their 
campuses. 


McCreery, Otis C., and Mott, 
George Fox. “Seeing Fraternities in 
a Larger Frame.” Journal of Higher 
Education 9: 331-34; June 1938. 


Herein is described a commendable and 
challenging move at the University of Min- 
nesota to find a constructive substitute for 
“hell week,” and to develop a sound and vital 
fraternity program through the cooperation of 
national officers and university administrations. 
“Fraternity week,” a three-day meeting, was 
held just before initiation, and was attended 
by fraternity “actives,” “pledges,” and alum- 
ni; university administrators; and national 
officers of 20 fraternity groups. Good will 
was fostered by an opening “all-Greek” recep- 
tion and dinner, and the subsequent program 
included: (1) a conference in which national 
purposes and policies, and local situations and 
problems were discussed (The national officers 
agreed that their policies must be modified to 
fit the peculiar local problems); (2) several 
special meetings for pledged men for discus- 
sion of dress, manners, and social adjustment 
to a fraternity; (3) an evening discussion of 
fraternity functions and relationships; and 
(4) panel discussion groups in six areas sig- 
nificant to the fraternity. A manual for 
chapter leaders and a pledge handbook pre- 
pared by a committee of resident fraternity 
counselors were distributed. 


“The Management of Student Ac- 
tivities at Union College.” School 
and Society 47: 206; February 12, 
1938. 


All student activities at Union College have 
been coordinated and the students receive the 
benefit of all by payment of a small fee. The 
plan of coordination and its supervision by a 
faculty member and a student tax committee 

is described in this article. 


White, Robert, Jr. “A Class in 
Leadership.” School Review 46: 
448-52; June 1938. 


This article describes the formation of a 
junior high school course to teach purposes 
and ideals of leadership. ‘Technically a be- 
ginning social science course, this class under- 
took to improve the school attitude toward 
the extra-curriculum. Its activities were 
varied and extensive; they included such 
schemes as developing a public relations pro- 
gram, arousing interest in student government, 
and raising the level of scholarship. It suc- 
ceeded in arousing new creativeness and re- 
sponsibility, which in turn brought about an 
increased awareness of the needs of society 
and of the community nature of the school. 


“Mod- 
Religious Education 
October-December 


Wieman, Regina Westcott. 
ern Morale.” 
33: 202-209; 
1938. 


Morale has long been considered one of the 
intangibles. It has defied analysis and scien- 
tific study. This article is one of the few 
attempts to analyze some of the components 
of morale and the factors in its development. 


FInanciaL Arp 


Greenleaf, Walter J. Student Loan 
Funds. Circular No. 2141. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, 
1938. 19 p. (plano.) 


This circular gives data concerning loan 
funds of the many independent agencies that 
have aided students. Included in the list 
are descriptions of general denominational, 
state, and miscellaneous loan funds. The 
data were obtained through questionnaires. 


Lindley, Betty Grimes, and Lindley, 
Ernest K. A New Deal for Youth. 
New York: Viking Press, 1938. 
315 p. 


This account of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration is composed of photographs, hu- 
man interest stories, and statistics. Generous 
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detail concerning N.Y.A. projects, workers, 
and programs, and such cooperating organiza- 
tions as the Works Progress Administration 
and junior guidance and placement services 
is supplied. 


John, Walton C. “Cooperative Col- 
leges.” School Life 23: 287-88; 
April 1938. 


This article discusses the plan of part-time 
study and part-time private employment 
initiated by the University of Cincinnati in 
1906 which has expanded until at present 
it is used in 25 colleges, with 10,000 stu- 
dents enroled in cooperative courses. With 
the notable exception of Antioch, engineer- 
ing schools have made chief use of it. Types 
of employment, work periods, remuneration, 
and organization and coordination of the plan 
in different institutions are discussed. 


Ratcliffe, Ella B. “Self-Help Col- 
leges.” School Life 23: 273-74; 
April 1938. 


Notable among the self-help colleges and 
the one chiefly considered in this article, 
is Berea College, Berea, Ky., where every 
student is required to work for part of his 
college expenses. Berea operates a hotel, 
gift shop, laundry, ice plant, electric light 
plant, bakery, cannery, store, college press, 
weaving and sewing industries, woodworking 
shop, a farm, a dairy, and other student en- 
terprises. Other self-help colleges, chiefly 
located in the South, are mentioned. 


Reis, E. Jean. “Cooperative Dormi- 
tories.” School and Society 48: 343- 
44; September 10, 1938. 


This article conisders a practical situa- 
tion. In two residence halls at Iowa State 
College, 175 girls work an average of an 
hour a day, under the supervision of a hall 
director and a dietitian. They prepare and 
serve the meals and do the regular cleaning, 
for which they receive half their board, 
equivalent to $2.25 weekly. The halls are 
popular, and the scholarship of their resi- 
dents has not suffered. The college pro- 
vides a similar arrangement for men students. 


Steckel, Minnie L. “A Personnel 
Study of NYA Students.” Journal of 
Educational Sociology 12: 101-16; 
October 1938. 


This study proposes to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of the federal-aid program for 
college students by careful consideration of 
the students attending Alabama College who 
were the recipients of such aid. 

The author presents and interprets 13 
tables showing the geographic and scholastic 
distribution of these students, how they com- 
pared with the student body as a whole and 
with a select group (the dining room girls) 
in: health rating, the employment of their 
fathers, the number whose mothers were 
gainfully employed, size of family, age of 
parents, personality scores, student council 
records, National Council Intelligence Tests 
and the Cooperative English Test, number 
of academic hours carried, and number of 
quality points earned. 


CouNSELING TECHNIQUES 


Greulich, William Walter, and 
others. A Handbook of Methods for 
the Study of Adolescent Children. 
Monographs of the Society for Re- 
search in Child Development. Vol. 
3, No. 2, Serial No. 15. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: the Society, National Re- 
search Council, 1938. 406 p. 


This is an erudite, highly technical, and 
comprehensive monograph on methods for 
the study of adolescents. The largest amount 
of space is given to anatomical, biochemical, 
physiological, and medical aspects. Even in 
Part IV, which deals with psychological as- 
pects, the emphasis is clinical and medical 
rather than educational. Measuring instru- 
ments are described in detail and the results 
of measurement presented and interpreted. 
For anyone interested in these technical as- 
pects of development, this monograph is an 
extremely valuable source of information. 
Both American and foreign references are 
cited in extensive bibliographies in each sec- 
tion. 
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Paterson, Donald G.; Schneidler, 
Gwendolen G.; and Williamson, 
Edmund G. Student Guidance Tech- 
niques. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1938. 316 p. 


This volume discusses methods of individual 
diagnosis in junior and senior high schools 
and in college. Its first page deals expe- 
ditiously with two oft-heard questions by 
the unequivocal statements that teachers can 
be trusted with tests, and that acceptance 
of the organismic concept does not presup- 
pose the abandonment of educational measure- 
ment. In reply to the accusation that tests 
dissect the individual, the authors point out 
that: “In a very real sense, a reading score 
tends to measure the entire organism func- 
tioning in that reading situation.” The book 
is essentially a handbook of tests—of scholas- 
tic aptitude, academic achievement, vocational 
achievement, and personality. With regard 
to personality measures, it points out that 
validity is concerned not only with whether 
or not a test adequately measures a trait, but 
also with the significance of the trait 
measured. It also properly states that all 
responses on personality tests can be judged 
only as being relative to a defined criterion 
group, and that there are no right or wrong 
responses. 

A brief discussion of every test recommend- 
ed includes its name, description, level, 
norms, reliability, validity, and special re- 
marks concerning it, as well as a_ listing 
of the publisher, the cost, and references 
which deal further with it. 


Symonds, P. M. “Securing Rapport 
in Interviewing.” Teachers College 
Record 39: 707-22; May 1938. 


The writer discusses the importance of 
purpose in the interview, devices for gain- 
ing rapport, characteristics of a successful in- 
terviewer, and cites specific illustrations of 
good and poor techniques in interviewing. 


Vernon, P. E. The Assessment of 
Psychological Qualities by Verbal 
Methods. London: His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1938. 132 p. 


oF Deans oF WoMEN 


This monograph represents one of the 
most thorough and thoughtful surveys of at- 
titude tests, rating scales, and personality 
questionnaires that has yet been published. 
Vernon is critical without being iconoclastic. 
Although he favors the clinical rather than 
the psychometric approach to the study of 
personality, he would like to have more care- 
ful psychological study of tests, especially 
“a more careful analysis of these complex 
subjective factors bearing on the interpreta- 
tion of test questions and the psychological 
significance of test responses.” He points 
out that tests and ratings are useful if their 
results are interpreted always in the light 
of their origins and if the probable subjective 
attitude of both testee and rater are taken 
into account. 


Amos, Thyrsa W. “A College Senior 
Speaks of Personnel Work.” Occu- 
pations 17: 148-50; November 1938. 


In an anonymous train conversation a se- 
nior girl volunteers her intention of taking 
up personnel work, and confides three prin- 
ciples derived from her student experience. 
She is resolved: (1) never to “talk down to a 
student;” (2) “to make the student think 
he knows a lot—more than I,” and (3) to 
let the student be the first to present him- 
self, not to call him in as a guinea pig (she 
was one!), but to help him collect data about 
himself—to meet him on common ground for 
common revelation about each other. 


Jarvie, L. L., and Johns, A. A. 
“Does the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory Contribute to Counseling?” 
Educational Research Bulletin 17: 
7-9, 28; January 19, 1938. 


The authors give the results of research 
carried out at the Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute during 1934 and 1936. 
On the basis of their study they conclude 
that the inventory offered little aid in isola- 
tion of personality problems peculiar to their 
particular education situation. More can be 
done, they believe, by faculty and counselor 
reports of a specific anecdotal nature than 
by testing. They plan to put their emphasis 
on this plan in their future program and to 
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continue to study the test experimentally. 
The correlations of the test scores and the 
counselors’ reports varied markedly. 


McCracken, Charles William. “Stu- 
dent Counseling by Students.” School 
and Society 48: 434-38; October 1, 
1938. 


This article is an interestingly written 
account of the freshman guidance program 
at Duke University, where adjustment of en- 
tering students to the university and their 
first year counseling is in the hands of select- 
ed upperclass students. The report on the 
experiment conveys the impression that this 
form of freshman guidance is most successful. 


Spencer, Douglas. “The Frankness 
of Subjects on Personality Measures.” 
Journal of Educational Psychology 
29: 26-35; January 1938. 


The results of an experiment reported in 
this article indicated that if the high school 
pupils who served as subjects had signed 
their names to the paper-and-pencil instru- 
ment designed to measure personality con- 
flict, a large number of them would have 
resented some of the items, and either would 
have evaded or falsified their responses to 
them. Moreover, “such deception would 
have been greatest among those having the 
greatest amount of conflict. In short, the 
purpose of the instrument—the measurement 
of conflict—would have been invalidated.” 


Traxler, Arthur E. “Case-Study Pro- 
cedures in Guidance.” School Review 
46: 602-610; October 1938. 


This article clarifies the nature of the case 
study and offers specific suggestions for as- 
sembling and organizing the data, writing 
up the case, and applying and evaluating the 
treatment. 


VocaATIONAL GUIDANCE AND 
PLACEMENT 


Eurich, Alvin, and Pace, C. Robert. 
A Follow-Up Study of Minnesota 


Graduates from 1928 to 1936. 
Minneapolis: Committee on Educa- 
tional Research, University of Min- 
nesota, 1938. 41 p. 


Questionnaire replies by 5,828 Minne- 
sota graduates reveal that during the de- 
pression only 65% of the men and 52% 
of the women found jobs within three months 
after graduation. Opportunities were most 
lacking in education, engineering, and law, 
and most plentiful in the health professions. 
Salary trends are given; women’s salaries were 
consistently lower than men’s. In 1933 only 
26% of the graduates found jobs in the 
professions, as contrasted with 43% in 1928 
and 39% in 1936. The proportion of men 
continuing their studies has tripled since 
1928, and the proportion of women has 
doubled. 


Lingenfelter, Mary Rebecca. Voca- 
tions in Fiction. Revised edition. 
Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1938. 99 p. 


This annotated bibliography contains ref- 
erences to 450 novels on 94 occupations. It 
is made still more useful by a system of 
starring which grades the books according to 
desirability, and by a system of symbols 
which indicates the suitability of each book 
for children, young people, or adults. 


Lockhart, Earl G., compiler. My 
Vocation. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1938. 334 p. 


The thumb-nail sketches of 23 vocations 
are, on the whole, inspirational rather than 
factual. They are written by persons emi- 
nent in each of the vocations. In a general 
way all of them attempt to tell young persons 
what opportunities the vocation offers, what 
special demands it makes so one could measure 
his personal qualifications against those which 
are required for genuine success in that call- 
ing, and something of the discouragements 
and the difficulties connected with the vo- 
cation. Because each short essay is writ- 
ten by a highly gifted individual, the book 
is well worth reading for its vocational 
principles and ideals, even though it does 
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not give a realistic view of the vocational 
world which the ordinary young person must 
face. 


Myers, Walter E., and Coss, Clay. 
The Promise of Tomorrow. 744 
Jackson Pl., N. W., Washington, 
D. C.: Civic Education Service, 1938. 
541 p. 


This volume is valuable chiefly for its data 
on a large list of occupations. It is intend- 
ed to give the high school student better 
bases for selecting a life work. Included are 
recent data on numbers and trends in the 
occupation, statistics on earnings, appraisal of 
opportunities, and some indication of training 
required. This work does not describe the 
nature of the work involved in each occu- 
pation, but rather the opportunities offered. 
There also are sections on: personality de- 
velopment, how to choose a vocation, and 
the social scene today in the large. 


Pidgeon, Mary Elizabeth. Differ- 
ences in the Earnings of Women and 
Men. U. S. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 152. 
Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1938. 57 p. 


An analysis of wage discrimination, its 
causes and effects, in selling and manufac- 
turing occupations and in clerical work. 


Woodhouse, Chase Going. Business 
Opportunities for the Home Econ- 
omist. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1938. 262 p. 


This helpful volume presents an account 
of work now done by home economists in 
business. It offers information about types 
of persons needed for each job, training or 
experience required, ways of getting a start, 
possible earnings, openings for new workers, 
and opportunities for advancement. 

The discussion is well documented by home 
economists now engaged in the various areas 
of business, who state reasons for success and 
failure, prejudices to be overcome, and other 
information which contributes to making this 


volume a valuable reference for counselors 
and students. 


Fletcher, M. J. “Why Not Finish 
the School Job?” Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology 11: 500-505; April 
1938. 


The writer stresses the school’s obligation 
to cooperate with other community agencies 
in planning for placement of graduates and 
in creating and revealing employment oppor- 
tunities in the locality. 


Mitchell, Fred T. “A Student- 
Managed Careers Conference.” Oc- 
cupations 16: 870-72; June 1938. 


Herein are described the steps in planning 
a specific conference, sponsored by the Asso- 
ciated Women Students at Michigan State 
College. The program is sketched, and con- 
crete details are given of organization of this 
conference, which is similar to those held 
for women at Purdue and Ohio State Univer- 
sities. The purpose of the conference was 
to inform students, both men and women in 
this case, of various fields of vocational op- 
portunity by means of talks by well-informed, 
popular, and inspiring speakers from each 
field. These talks were followed by student 


discussions. 


Paterson, Donald G. “The Genesis 
of Modern Guidance.” Educational 
Record 19: 36-46; January 1938. 


Modern guidance originated, in the writer’s 
opinion, with the publication in 1909 of 
Frank Parson’s book, Choosing a Vocation.® 
Laying stress upon educational and vocational 
guidance, he traces its development since that 
time, and predicts that we are on the thresh- 
old of rapid expansion of these phases of 
guidance in secondary and higher education, 
and that they will extend to adult adjust- 
ment clinics attached to public employment 
offices. 


Stedman, Edith. “Are There No 
Jobs?” Journal of Education 121: 
151-54; May 1938. 


*Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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The director of the appointment bureau 
at Radcliffe College stresses the prime im- 
portance of pleasing personal characteristics 
for any job. She describes qualifications 
which employers wish of trained graduates, 
and explains that it is difficult to recommend 
suitable candidates because of narrow age 
requirements, the candidate’s lack of previous 
experience, and her frequent intention of 
working only a year or so before being mar- 
ried. Many girls find secretarial training 
indispensable for entrance into certain occu- 
pations. Frequently lack of knowledge of 
opportunities in other fields is responsible for 
the choice of a teaching career. 


Waldron, Webb. “Internes in Gov- 
ernment.” Survey-Graphic 27: 475- 
78; September 1938. 


This article is important for the voca- 
tional counselor of college students because it 
describes the growth of observation and ap- 
prenticeship opportunities for college gradu- 
ates in many governmental branches—national 
and state. It suggests the value of interne- 
ships in the matter of placement. Further 
information may be obtained by writing to the 
National Institute of Public Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Wallace, Isabel K. “A Vocational 
Follow-Up of College Women.” Oc- 
cupations 16: 538-41; March 1938. 


Examination of the annual follow-up question- 
naires of 634 women graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester for the seven years, 
1930 to 1936, inclusive, revealed the fol- 
lowing data and conclusions: 

Total employment was 49%. There was 
no evidence that specializing in any one field 
in the liberal arts program bore any specific 
relationship to immediate employment after 
graduation. A noticeable fact was that stu- 
dents graduated in scientific fields did not 
find positions in large numbers. Percentages 
of graduates majoring in different fields who 
found employment within one year after 


graduation were: romance languages, eco- 
nomics, and education, 75%; sociology, 67% ; 
Latin, 63%; government, 60%; mathemat- 
ics, 57%; English, 55%; history, German, 
and the sciences, less than 50%. A high 
percentage of the science majors were en- 
roled in graduate schools. This may be 
the result either of advice to study further, 
or of inability to find employment. Most 
of the English majors went into teaching; 
most of the mathematics and economics ma- 
jors, into business. 

Salaries in teaching, nursing, and miscel- 
laneous work showed a fairly steady decline 
between 1930 and 1936. In 1936 social 
workers and those who entered business re- 
ceived apprenticeship salaries, and those of 
department store workers were even lower. 
There was a decrease in marriages during the 
first year out of college, from 13% in 1930 
to 2% in 1936. Only 2% of the total con- 
tinued their positions after marriage. 

The majority expressed satisfaction with 
the college training they had received, but 
approved of a vocational rather than a cul- 
tural emphasis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Menefee, Louise A., and Chambers, 
M. M. American Youth. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Youth Commis- 
sion, American Council on Education, 
1938. 492 p. 


This volume is an annotated bibliography 
of the literature of youth problems published 
largely since 1930. It contains 2,500 refer- 
ences in 18 different areas and is an excellent 
book. 


National Occupational Conference. 
The Occupational Index. Vol 3, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York: the Con- 
ference, 1938. 


Publications containing information about 
occupations are annotated and indexed under 
the name of the occupations. This index also 
is published monthly. 








University and College Exchange 


LUCY JENKINS FRANKLIN 


If you wish help or can give help, 
please send your questions and 
answers to Mrs. Lucy Jenkins 
Franklin, dean of women, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. 


New QUueEsTION 


It seems that our deans of women 
do not care to write long and in- 
volved answers to more or less eth- 
ical and administrative questions. 
Especially do they hesitate to see 
their answers in print. We, therefore, 
shall confine our questions to our 
needs and our answers to our ex- 
perience. We sincerely hope you 
will send us a paragraph or two on 
the following question for some 
deans are very anxious to have help 
on it as soon as possible. 


How Is THE QUESTION OF CHAP- 
ERONAGE HANDLED IN YOUR INSTI- 
TUTION? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


1. How CAN A MORE INTELLEC- 
TUAL ATMOSPHERE BE BROUGHT INTO 
THE DORMITORY? 


Maria Leonard: At the University 
of Illinois (1) there is a library in 
each residence hall; (2) faculty mem- 
bers and speakers are dinner guests 
and are asked to lecture at night or 


perhaps hold forums; (3) special 
celebrations, dinners, etc., are given 
to students who have achieved in 
scholarship, extra-curricular activi- 
ties, etc.; (4) detailed reports are 
sent to the dean at the end of the 
year with names of students receiving 
honor throughout the year; (5) stu- 
dent heads of tables in the dining 
rooms take responsibility for direct- 
ing table conversations into intel- 
lectual current topics of the day; 
(6) lectures on how to study and 
enforcement of quiet hours are given; 
(7) a freshman study hall is con- 
ducted in the dining room under the 
supervision of the scholarship chair- 
man. 


Dorothy C. Stratton: At Purdue 
University resident heads on duty 
at night are capable tutors, who give 
individual or group help to the stu- 
dents. The heads get from the in- 
structors the grades of their students 
and use this information as a basis 
for informal discussions with them. 
Student committees work out a “How 
to Study Clinic” with a professor of 
education and psychology as their 
guest discussion leader. There is an 
item in the budget for suitable recog- 
nition of “distinguished students” at 
the end of the year. The student 
club appropriates a liberal part of 
its budget for magazine and news- 
paper subscriptions. A_ classical 
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library was inherited from a former 
dean of women. To this has been 
added a new set of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica and a large refer- 
ence dictionary. Supplementing this 
library is a leisure-time library of 
current literature for recreation 
rooms. Reproductions of famous 
works of art have been hung in the 
halls. In. addition, a rental art 
library has been established. Eti- 
quette dinners are held to bring table 
manners and dining room procedures 
into open discussion. The commis- 
sary department cooperates by serv- 
ing a meal which will demonstrate 
as many points of etiquette as pos- 
sible. The dormitories have informal 
house dinners and parties, and hold 
open house twice a year. During 
the second semester, each director 
holds small parties in her own rooms, 
at which time they have French 
chocolate and “talk.” 

For further help, write to: Alice 
M. Baldwin, Duke University; Sarah 
G. Blanding, University of Ken- 
tucky; R. Louise Fitch, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Lucy Jenkins Franklin, 
Boston University; M. Eunice Hil- 
ton, Syracuse University; Estella G. 
Heffley, University of Mississippi; 
or Mary Yost, Stanford University. 


2. WE ARE CONTEMPLATING THE 
ERECTION OF A NEW DORMITORY. 
CAN ANYONE GIVE US ADVICE UPON 
PLANS AND COSTS? 


Jane Louise Mesick: At Simmons 
College a new dormitory, Evans 
Hall, is fast nearing completion. It 
is a red brick building of colonial 
design and accommodates 72 stu- 
dents. Since we have a central 


refectory we are not under necessity 
of providing rooms or kitchens. For 
$180,000 we hope to complete the 
building, including the furnishings. 
The building consists of four sto- 
ries plus what the students have 
already designated as a “penthouse,” 
since the top floor—the fifth—has 
single rooms for eight students, bath- 
rooms, and a roof terrace. There is 
a kitchenette and a small laundry 
on every floor. On the third and 
fifth floors there is a sitting room in 
which the girls may smoke. In the 
basement is a large recreation and 
smoking room with a kitchenette, 
various offices, and a general mail re- 
ceiving room. There will be a room 
where typewriting may be done at 
night. The single rooms are 9 ft. by 
15 ft. in general, including an ample 
closet, while the double rooms ap- 
proximate 13 ft. by 15 ft. There 
are two double rooms and two single 
rooms on the first floor, which is 
given over otherwise to a living room 
with French windows opening upon a 
terrace, two smaller parlors, a re- 
ception room, a kitchen, and a suite 
of rooms with bath for the resident 
head. A small waiting and coat 
room is set aside for men callers. 
A telephone switchboard near the en- 
trance will have buzzer connections 
with each bed room, making it pos- 
sible to summon students to the floor 
telephones for incoming calls. There 
also will be telephone booths on each 
floor for outgoing calls. We expect 
that Evans Hall will be ready for 
occupancy at the opening of the 
academic year 1939-40. 

For further help, write to: Mrs. 
Frances R. -Jordan, Radcliffe Col- 
lege. 








Secondary School Exchange 


ZORAIDA E. WEEKS 


SHOULD THE HIGH SCHOOL DEAN 
HANDLE CASES INVOLVING DISCIPLINE? 


Interestingly enough, the deans 
who answered this question seem torn 
between theory and practice. 


Rheta A. Clark, dean of girls, Lyman 
Hall High School, Wallingford, 
Conn.: Who is better qualified than 
the dean to handle discipline cases in 
a high school with an enrolment of 
800 pupils or less? She understands 
the whole picture: the teacher—her 
temperament and the standard of 
work which she requires; the pupil— 
her disposition, aptitudes, and inapti- 
tudes; the results of her standardized 
tests; her family background; and 
the present conditions in her home. 


Sarah T. Baker, dean of girls, Senior 
High School, Peekskill, N. Y.: The 
dean should handle discipline cases. 
They offer a valuable opportunity 
for guidance. Some cases are merely 
a matter of prankishness for which 
“the light touch and a penalty to fit 
the crime” readily are accepted as 
just by the student with no impair- 
ment of goodwill between the dean 
and herself. More serious discipline 
cases invariably involve maladjust- 
ment in some area and they certainly 
are of prime concern to the dean. She 
stands a better chance to gain rapport 
and to settle the case satisfactorily if 
she is the first person to begin the 
adjustment. 


Ruth L. Sanderson, dean of girls, 
Nottingham High School, Syracuse, 
N. Y.: The school that has “no mani- 
festation of discipline—yet no lack of 
it””—has created the right atmosphere. 
The dean should assist in making this 
situation possible. She helps individ- 
ual students to face their problems. 
In this sense only is she a so-called 
disciplinarian. As the word “disci- 
pline” comes from the Latin word 
meaning “to learn,” the student and 
the dean can learn together. 


Rose Glass, girls’ advisor, Roosevelt 
High School, Seattle, Wash.: Like 
the tribune of old, the high school 
dean serves her girls as a refuge, 
champion, counselor, and guide. To 
her they should turn naturally for a 
sympathetic ally and an understand- 
ing friend. In the interest of her 
prestige as a valued counselor, the 
dean, as a rule, should not handle 
cases of discipline. However, her 
principal frequently may find it wise 
to delegate to her partial or complete 
authority in special cases such as sex 
delinquencies involving delicate situa- 
tions. She often must assist him as 
fact-finder, as interpreter of his deci- 
sion, as the one designated to carry 
out his verdict, or in supervising the 
procedure he determines upon as the 
best solution of some girl’s difficulty. 

Thus, in so far as discipline cases 
involve discovery of maladjustment 
and assistance to the student in mak- 
ing a better adjustment to the school 
situation, the dean rightly should be 
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called upon for assistance. But an 
officer meting out punishment for 
petty offenses the dean should never 
be, lest she may come to be regarded 
as a sort of policeman rather than a 
trusted friend. 


WHAT PUBLICATIONS ARE THE MINI- 
MUM ESSENTIALS IN HELPING A DEAN 
KEEP PROFESSIONALLY ALERT? 


The replies to this question were 
contributed by Marion Brown, dean 
of girls, University High School, 
Oakland, Calif.; Jessie Coope, assis- 
tant principal, McKinley Technical 
High School, Washington, D. C.; 
Kathrene Ensign, assistant principal, 
Memorial High School, Pelham, N. 
Y.; Florence C. Myers, dean of 
girls, George Washington High 
School, New York; Mrs. Elizabeth 
F. Pratt, dean, Washington Irving 
High School, New York; and Elsie 
May Smithies, assistant principal, 
University of Chicago High School. 
Several of the responses to this query 
contained the plaintive note that there 
is less and less time for reading even 
minimum essentials. 

In addition to the publications of 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women, the one which was listed by 
all the deans contributing answers to 
this question was Occupations — the 
National Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine. All but two named the Journal 
of the N.E.A. and the School Re- 
view, while half of them named 
Progressive Education and School 
and Society. 

The other publications on Miss 
Coope’s active list are: Bulletin of 
the Department of Secondary School 
Principals of the N. E. A., Journal 
of the American Association of 


University Women, The Journal of 
the Education Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and National 
Parent-T eacher. 

In addition, she receives many of the 
Government publications and just 
now she is receiving the reports of 
the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion. Apart from the publications in 
the field of education, she takes sev- 
eral magazines and among them are: 
Commentator, Reader’s Digest, and 
Time. 

Marion Brown also listed Child 
Development and Survey Grafic. 

Kathrene Ensign thought a dean 
also should examine regularly such 
professional magazines as: Education 
Digest, Journal of Educational Re- 
search, New York State Education, 
and Teachers College Record. From 
these she will choose for reading 
or study those articles which are 
pertinent to her work. She also 
should check regularly the non-pro- 
fessional magazines such as The At- 
lantic Monthly, Harpers Magazine, 
and the so-called women’s magazines, 
for articles of general interest and 
for articles along the lines of voca- 
tions, health, and personality. 

Mrs. Elizabeth F. Pratt also listed: 
Mental Hygiene, Reader’s Digest, 
Recreation, and Understanding the 
Child (a magazine for teachers). 

Elsie May Smithies felt that it was 
very difficult to tell someone else how 
to keep herself professionally alert. 
She also listed Character and Per- 
sonality and the Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education. 

Florence C. Myers listed none in 
addition to those named by at least 
half of those answering the question. 








We Deans 


Horrarory! 


To the members of N. A. D. W. 
I have but two things to say—and 
both are what we used to be trained 
to label “hortatory.” First, the slo- 
gan—Come to Cleveland for the 
Convention in February! You will 
find colleagues eager to discuss their 
work, comrades glad of relaxation, 
excellent speakers full of ideas to 
impart, opportunities to share your 
own opinions with others, and the 
heartening encouragement of asso- 
ciation with those who are doing the 
same big piece of work to which you 
are giving your own best thought 
and life. 

And the second exhortation is like 
unto the first,—namely, join the 
National Education Association at 
once! Join for two reasons—first, 
to serve others; second, to receive 
benefit for yourself. As a matter 
of fact, you cannot always disen- 
tangle the two reasons for both are 
likely to be cogent at the same time. 
I am impressed greatly by that fact 
at the present moment, for I have 
just seen an example of it at the 
meeting of the New England col- 
leges and secondary schools. At a 
large meeting in Boston, the new 
menace of retroactive taxation of 
teachers’ salaries by the Federal Gov- 
ernment was explained to us. 
Unanimously we adopted a resolu- 
tion against such a measure, thus 
joining with thousands of others 
throughout the United States in 


protest against such ruinous taxation. 
Had we not been members of the 
N. E. A., most of us never would 
have attended the meeting, or been 
advised of the danger, or had the op- 
portunity of expressing ourselves in 
regard to this very important mat- 
ter. Furthermore, the N. E. A. as 
a central organization is taking steps 
in the same direction, and it is to 
be hoped that the opinion of a body 
of the intelligentsia composed of 
thousands of members as is the 
N. E. A. will carry much weight 
with the Government. I cite this 
as a clear-cut example of the sig- 
nificance of membership. 

In the present clash of various 
ideologies in the world, the educators 
of the United States must stand to- 
gether with solidarity. They need 
the mutual stimulus of the impact 
of mind upon mind. They need the 
encouragement of group conscious- 
ness. They need the strength of 
great leaders, and they need to stand 
vnited for the accomplishment of 
the ends and goals of their profes- 
sion. 

Deans are one with teachers in 
these things. The N. E. A. pub- 
lications, its legislative work, its cen- 
tral offices with their multitudinous 
services are for all of us; security, 
tenure, better salaries, and greater 
welfare all are sought in common 
by deans and teachers. Toward 
these ends the N. E. A. labors con- 
tinuously. We cannot afford to go 
singly. Mr. Givens, our very able 
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executive secretary, writes, “There 
are many opposing forces at work in 
the world and even in our country. 
Reports from other states indicate 
that men are employing the strategy 
‘divide and conquer.’ They are se- 
cretly trying to undermine the pub- 
lic’s confidence in the schools and 
they are sowing the seeds of suspicion 
among the teaching profession, and 
creating dissension between adminis- 
trators and classroom teachers, and 
between leaders and members in our 
professional organizations. 


“Their strategy is one that has 
proved successful on many occasions. 
It is particularly effective during 
periods of economic strain, when 
nerves are tense and morale near 
the breaking point. Therefore, 
members of the teaching profession 
should make every possible effort to 
further strengthen and unify our 
professional organizations — local, 
state, and national.” 

You remember the old saying, 
“United we stand, divided we fall,” 
and the more pungent rendering of 
it, “Let us all hang together or 
verily we shall all hang separately!” 
This is the day of strength in union. 
Let us help ourselves and our col- 
leagues by joining our professional 
organizations. When you pay your 
N. A. D. W. dues, add $2.00 for 
membership in the N. E. A. The 
N. A. D. W. is a department of 
the larger body and receives from it 
many benefits of a general nature and 
many of great specific value. With- 
out this connection we could scarcely 
exist in fact, for the N. E. A. gives 
to us rent-free our headquarters office 


in its building, a grant worth hun- 
dreds of dollars a year. It gives 
us untold assistance in the conduct 
of our business from that office, and 
in enhancing our prestige in the 
educational world and with the gen- 
eral public. We owe them our 
dues, the $2.00 is truly due them, 
as the word itself indicates. Each 
member of a department should con- 
sider herself a member of the parent 
group as well. You owe it to your 
profession as well as to yourself. 
“Everyone profits by the work of his 
professional organization, and every- 
one should pay his share of the cost 
of the services which these organiza- 
tions render.”” 
Harriett M. Attyn, 
President. 


SLATE FOR 1939-41 


For president—Sarah G. Blanding, 
dean of women, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


For treasurer—Elizabeth B. Oakes, 
girls’ counselor, Proviso Township 


High School, Maywood, Ill. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Mrs. Daisie I. Huff, formerly 
assistant principal in charge of girls, 
Roosevelt High School, Washington, 
D. C. December 20, 1938. Joined 
the Association October 8, 1937. 

Nannette Hopkins, formerly dean, 
Agnes Scott College. October 29, 
1938. Joined the Association Sep- 
tember, 1922. 


1J. W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Education. 








ADVANCE RESERVATIONS 


Reservations for the following con- 
vention sessions at the Hotel Statler 
in Cleveland must be made in ad- 
vance: 

1. Luncheon for those concerned with hous- 


ing problems, 12:00 m. Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 21—$1.45 (tip and tax included). 

2. Breakfast for Ohio State Association of 
Deans of Women, 7:45 a.m. Wednesday, 
February 22—$1.15 (tip and tax in- 
cluded). 


If you wish to attend either or 
both of these sessions, send your res- 
ervation to Miss Ruth L. Beyer, 
dean of women, Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Berea, Ohio, so she receives 
it not later than Friday, February 
17. If you are making reservations 
for persons other than yourself, be 
sure to give their names and ad- 
dresses to Miss Beyer. Payment 
must accompany reservations for the 
Tuesday luncheon; it will facilitate 
matters if payment for the Ohio 
breakfast accompanies reservations 
for that function, too. The reserved 
tickets will be held for your call at 
the registration desk on Tuesday. 
Tickets for all other convention meal 
sessions may be purchased any time 
between 9 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. on 
Tuesday or 9 a.m. and 12:00 m. on 
Wednesday at the registration desk. 


Proposep By-Law CHANGE 


From—Section 29—The nomina- 
tions committee, through the medi- 
um of the October Journat, shal] 
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request members of the Association to 
send names for each elective office 
to be filled at the annual convention, 
to the chairman of the nominations 
committee before November 15. 
From these suggested names, the 
committee shall make up a slate of 
two candidates for each office to be 
filled and through the next JouRNAL 
shall call for a poll between the sug- 
gested names. It shall nominate a 
candidate for each of these offices 
from the highest number of votes so 
received, these nominations to be in- 
cluded in the notice of the annual 
meeting. This committee shall also 
serve as a committee on committees, 
and it shall be its duty to recommend 
to the executive board names from 
which the executive board may ap- 
point the members of all standing 
committees. 


To—The nominations committee, 
through the medium of the October 
Journat, shall request members of 
the Association to send names for 
each elective office to be filled at the 
annual convention, to the chairman 
of the nominations committee before 
November 15. The committee then 
shall make up a slate of one candi- 
date for each office to be filled, this 
slate to be sent to the members at 
least 15 days before .the annual meet- 
ing. Election shall take place at the 
annual business meeting. A candidate 
for president shall have served on the 
executive board within the five years 
prior to her nomination to the office. 
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This committee also shall serve as 
a committee on committees, etc. 


Tue Convention City 


Did you know that Cleveland is 
the sixth largest city in the United 
States? It is a “versatile” metrop- 
olis. Interesting to see are: 


Terminal Group—a development 
estimated to cost $150,000,000, com- 
prising six large buildings and rail- 
way terminal facilities. You may 
want to see the view from the Ter- 
minal Tower. 


Western Reserve University—Cleve- 
land’s largest institution of learning. 
Case School of Applied Science—one 
of the country’s foremost technical 
colleges. 

John Carroll University—a Roman 
Catholic institution comprising aca- 
demic, preparatory, and extension 
schools. 


Collinwood High School —one of 
Cleveland’s largest, with an enrol- 
ment of 5,000. 


East Technical High School—one of 
the largest technical high schools in 
the country. 

The social committee hopes to have 
the members feel that this is one of 
the friendliest conventions ever held. 
A tea at 4:30 on Tuesday, February 
21, with the Ohio Association of 
Deans of Women as hostesses, will 
give members a chance to meet 
friends and to chat informally. Most 
of the state breakfasts are on Thurs- 
day morning—a chance to meet 
“home folks.” The formal banquet 
on Thursday night always is one of 
the high spots of convention. Adah 
Peirce is chairman of the banquet 
committee. Oberlin College has in- 
vited the Association to a musicale 
and tea on Saturday afternoon—an 
affair no dean will want to miss! 


Preliminary Convention Program 
Hore SratLer, CLEVELAND—FEBRUARY 21-25, 1939 


Program chairman—Mrs. EMMA FLEER MULLER, 
director of personnel and registrar, Chicago Teachers College 


Tuesday, February 21 


LYDIA REBERT 


assistant principal, Collinwood High School, Cleveland 


DOROTHY STIMSON 


9:00 a.m. REGISTRATION 

Parlor G Chairman 

9:30 a.m. DiscussION FOR ACADEMIC DEANS 
Parlor C Presiding 


dean, Goucher College 
Relationships between secondary school backgrounds and 


collegiate work 


ADAH PEIRCE 


dean of women, Hiram College 
The relationship of supplementary reading and lectures to 


class work and the total program 


AMY M. GILBERT 


dean, Milwaukee-Downer College 
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12:00 m. 
Salle Moderne 


2:30 p.m. 
Parlor C 


Parlor F 
4:00 p.m. 
Parlor D 


Parlor L 


Parlor E 


Parlor H 


Parlor M 


4:30 p.m. 
Pine Room 
8:00 p.m. 
Grand Ball 
Room 


Parlor M 


Nationa AssociaTIOn oF Deans oF WoMEN 


LUNCHEON FOR THOSE CONCERNED WITH HOUSING 
PROBLEMS 
Presiding MRS. ESTHER ALLEN GAW 
dean of women, Ohio State University 
Brief talks ASSISTANT FOREMEN, HOUSING WORKSHOPS 
MEETING FOR DEANS IN CHURCH-RELATED INSTITUTIONS 
Co-chairmen HAZEL E. FOSTER 
administrative dean, Presbyterian College of Christian 
Education 
MRS. GRACE POPE SNYDER 
supervisor of women’s residence, Maryville College, 
Maryville, Tenn. 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 
University SECTION WORKSHOPS 
1. Housing 
Foreman MRS. ESTHER ALLEN GAW 
2. Marriage 
Foreman ALICE M. BALDWIN 
dean, The Woman’s College, Duke University 
Orientation 
Foreman IRMA E. VOIGT 
dean of women, Ohio University 
The dean’s relation to the personnel office 
Foreman M. EUNICE HILTON 
dean of women, Syracuse University 
Sororities 
Foreman ANNE DUDLEY BLITZ 
dean of women, University of Minnesota 
TEA FOR MEMBERS AND GUESTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


THE PLACE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SOCIAL AND ACA- 
DEMIC ADJ USTMENT—A SYMPOSIUM (open meeting) 
Presiding M. EUNICE HILTON 
vice-president of the Association 
Trends in physical education HARRIET FITCHPATRICK 
supervisor of physical education, Cleveland high schools 
SARAH G. BLANDING 
dean of women, University of Kentucky 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 


Wednesday, February 22 


7:45 a.m. 


BREAKFAST FOR OuIo StraTeE AssOcIATION OF DEANS OF 


Private Dining Women 


Rooms 1-2 


10:30 a.m. 


Chairman RUTH L. BEYER 
dean of women, Baldwin-Wallace College 
A.C.G.P.A. JOINT SESSION 





CLEVELAND CoNVENTION 


Hotel Cleveland Community life and personal adjustment 
The “educational machine” and personal adjustment 
ERNEST O. MELBY 
dean, School of Education, Northwestern University 
The social scene and personal adjustment 
EDMUND DES. BRUNNER 
professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
2:30 p.m. A.C.G.P.A. JOINT INTEREST DISCUSSION GROUPS 
Hotel Cleveland Some factors in the community contributing to personal 
adjustment 
1. Coordination of personnel factors 
a. Ina university AARON J. BRUMBAUGH 
dean of the College, University of Chicago 
b. In a public school system 
Bridging the gap between school and college 
The labor movement and personal adjustment 
DRUMMOND WREN 
general secretary, \Norkers Educational Association 
Migration of youth from the country to the city 
The American Youth Congress, a factor in the adjust- 
ment of youth JOSEPH CADDEN 
executive secretary, the Congress 
MARY A. JOHNSON 
assistant to the dean, Brooklyn College 
The court and correctional institutions 
a. The court 
b. The correctional institution RICHARD A. MCGEE 
warden, Penitentiary of the City of New York 
7. The library and personal adjustment 
8. The church and the minister 
9. Industrial management DAVID H. MORRIS 
assistant vice-president, Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
4:30 p.m. A.C.G.P.A. INFORMAL COFFEE HOUR FOR MEMBERS OF ALL 
Hotel Cleveland associations 
8:00 p.m. A.C.G.P.A. JOINT SESSION TO DISCUSS THE REPORT OF THE 
Hotel Cleveland coMMITTEE ON FUTURE POLICY 
Thursday, February 23 
8:00 a.m. BREAKFASTS 
Private Dining 1. Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women 
Rooms 1-2 Presiding MARGARET ANNE MACDONALD 
president of the Association 
Private Dining 2. Syracuse University Alumnae 
Room 3 Chairman CHARLOTTE CROPLEY BROWN 
Re PEN dean of girls, Plymouth High School 
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Parlor E 


9:30 a.m. 
Grand Ball 


Room 


Pine Room 


Parlor L 
(Change to 
Private Dining 
Room 3 for 

4 p.m. 
meeting ) 


Parlor B 


10:30 a.m. 
Parlor A 


Nationay AssociaTIOon oF Deans oF WomMEN 


3. Wisconsin Association of Deans of Women 
Presiding AMY M. GILBERT 
president of the Association 
SECTION MEETINGS 
1. University 
Presiding MRS. LUCY J. FRANKLIN 
dean of women, Boston University 
Northwestern University’s Personnel System 
T. ELIAS LYMAN 
chairman of the board of personnel administration, 
Northwestern University 
College 
Presiding HELEN DALTON BRAGDON 
dean, Hood College 
Essential objectives for the higher education of women 
a. The woman undergraduate HELEN M. SMITH 
dean, Flora Stone Mather College 
b. The woman graduate 
MRS. CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 
managing director, Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations 
College of Education and Teacher Training 
a. How far should the professional purposes of a teach- 
ers college determine extra-curricular program, so- 
cial life, standards and regulations? 

Leader GRACE H. WILSON 
dean of women, Colorado State College of 
Education 

Practical methods for correlating personnel services 

Leader MARGARET RUTH SMITH 
director, personnel for women, Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College 

Developing socially competent individuals 

Leader M’LEDGE MOFFETT 
dean of women, State Teachers College, East 
Radford, Va. 

Relation of the personnel offices to curriculum con- 
struction 

Leader FLORENCE B. STRATEMEYER 
associate professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 

Meeting the needs of new deans 

Leader BLANCHE H. DAVIDSON 
dean of women, Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College 





CLEVELAND CoNVENTION 


Euclid Ball . Secondary School 
Room Presiding EDNA L. DUGAN 
assistant principal, John Marshall High School, 
Cleveland 
The work of the dean in the modern high school 
CHARLES H. LAKE 
superintendent of Cleveland Public Schools 
The function of the dean in the organization of the 
high school health program PHILIP L. RILEY 
assistant director, Health Education in Cleveland 
Public Schools 


12:30 p.m. LuNCHEONS 
Parlor C 1. Junior College Section 
Parlor 345 2. Secondary School Section 
Presiding HELEN PRITCHARD 
vice principal and dean of girls, Hartford Public 
High School ; 
Playing by ear in the field of pupil personnel 
SARAH M. STURTEVANT 
professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
Salle Moderne 3. Rural Youth 
We present rural youth—their guidance needs 
Presiding MRS. GELINE MACDONALD BOWMAN 
chairman, joint rural youth committee 
a. Awakening public consciousness 
b. The part of business and professional groups 
MRS. CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 
former president, International Association of Al- 
trusa Clubs 
G. B. NEWTON 
vocational guidance chairman, Kiwanis International 
MARY STEWART 
vocational advisory committee chairman, N.F.B. & 
P.W.C. 
Expanding the work. MRS. MILDRED S. PERCY 
president, District of Columbia Branch, N.V.G.A. 
. The part of teacher training institutions 
SARA NORRIS 
dean of women, Mankato State Teachers College 
Further obligations LEONARD MILLER 
director, Rockland County Schools, Nyack, N. Y. 
2:30 p.m. AssOCIATION BUSINESS MEETING 
Euclid Bal! Presiding - HARRIET M. ALLYN 
Room president of the Association 
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4:00 p.m. . University workshops continued, see page 92 
College conference hour 
. College of Education and Teacher Training (page 94) 
Euclid Ball . Secondary School 
Room Planning a personnel program for girls LYDIA REBERT 
Health projects EMMA G. BRELSFORD 
assistant principal, Alexander Hamilton Junior High 
School, Cleveland 
7:00 p.m. Joint Format ANNUAL BanquET—NarTIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Grand Ball oF PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS FoR Girts aNnD N.A.D.W. 
Room How can schools and colleges foster democracy in the 
students? ABBA HILLEL SILVER 


Rabbi, The Temple, Cleveland 
Friday, February 24 


8:00 a.m. Avpua Lamspa DELTA BREAKFAST 
Parlor C New York State AssociaTION OF DEANS BREAKFAST 
9:30 a.m. ASSOCIATION BUSINESS MEETING 
12:15 p.m. AssOCIATION LUNCHEON 
Cooperation—A.A.U.W. and N.A.D.W. 
MARGARET S. MORRISS 
president, A.A.U.W., and dean, Pembroke College 
3:00 p.m. . University workshops continued, see page 92 
Pine Room . College | 
The function of the college dean 
a. The academic dean DOROTHY STIMSON 
b. The dean of women, dean of students, or dean of 
residence ESTHER A. DAYMAN 
dean of undergraduate students, Mills College 
The dean in charge of vocational guidance 
MRS. LEONA WISE FELSTED 
dean of women, Illinois Wesleyan University 
Hotel Cleveland 3. College of Education and Teacher Training in joint ses- 
sion with American College Personnel Association 
Euclid Ball 4. Secondary School 
Room Practical courses in “the art of living” for high school 
seniors and college freshmen THYRSA W. AMOS 
dean of women, University of Pittsburgh 
8:00 p.m. MRS. LILLIAN MOLLER GILBRETH 
consulting engineer and president, Gilbreth, Inc. 


Saturday, February 25 


9:30 a.m. INFORMATION PLEASE THYRSA W. AMOS 
3:00 p.m. MusICALE AND TEA FOR MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
Oberlin College | Hostess Institution OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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